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We could ill spare the time to read, and still 
less to criticise, the contents of all the new 
novels that appear during the quarterly inter- 
vals of publication of the “* Westminster Re- 
view;” but our attention has been directed to 
four works, the titles of which we have placed 
above, and upon these we will make a few 
comments, 

Each has a character essentially different 
from the rest: the first in the list is fairly 
entitled to the first place in public estimation. 
Many thanks to Mary Howitt for our intro- 
duction to Frederika Bremer. This lady’s 
writings have indeed proved an agreeable 
surprise, and their novelty is that of the 
announcement by Columbus of a new world. 
Germany is not celebrated for female authors: 
its learned professors affect to speak lightly 
of female qualifications for literary useful- 
ness, and nobody thought of Sweden, In- 
deed, if Sweden had been mentioned as a 
country which might possess a modern litera- 
ture worth exploring, the reply would pro- 
bably have been, “*Can any good come out 
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that of Sweden. 





of Nazareth?” for one of our latest northern 
travellers had brought up such an ill report 
of the land, that Sweden was perhaps the last 
country from which would have been expected 
moral lessons calculated to win and improve 
all hearts, and to add to the purity and happi- 
ness of even pure and happy English homes. 

This is another of our obligations to Mary 
Howitt; she has enabled us, in the pages of 
Frederika Bremer, to obtain far more cor- 
rect “ glimpses of life in Sweden” than had 
been atlorded us by the statistical documents 
of Mr. Laing; w ho in his few.weeks’ tour of 
the public offices had collected sufficient data, 
as he imagined, to prove that the most crimi- 
nal population of Europe, in regard to the 
number of inhabitants and extent of soil, was 
We are glad that this delu- 
sion has been dispelled; it was one which had 
but little influence upon the few accustomed 
to the ambiguities and inaccuracies of statis- 
tical returns; but an unfavourable impression 
of Sweden was left on the public mind, which 
the writings of Frederika Bremer must tend 
wholly to remove. Without any intention of 
writing to defend her country, or of clearing 
its sullied fame, and without even a suspi- 
cion that her works would find readers in 
other languages than her own, she has quietly 
demonstrated the existence in Sweden of 
habits of domesticity, and of strong family 
and social ties, utterly irreconcilable with the 
pursuits of a generally demoralized popula- 
tion. 

It seems curious that fiction should be a 
better medium for truth than dry unimagina- 
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tive 
present, the clearest images to the mind are 
those conveyed by the fable, parable, or tale. 
‘The best evidence upon all subjects is that 
which is incidental rather than direct. ‘To 
obtain an insight into the real character of a 
people we would to some extent trust a popu- 
lar novel beyond a work of elaborate descrip- 
tion, however exact. What better descrip- 
tion was ever written of manners and cus- 
toms in the East than that of the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments?” We take up Da- 
vis’s Chinese for the topographical, statisti- 
cal, and historical information it contains, 
but do we want to know how the 
think and feel and act among themselves in 
their own social circles, we gather it best 
from a Chinese novel; less from what the 
writer has told than from what he has un- 
intentionally betrayed. Modern Europ an 
novels have equ: ally their characteristic fea 

tures, from which much knowledge may be 
gleaned of the real heart of a nation. The 
popularity of * Jack Sheppard” among large 
classes of this country 


NEW 


fact; 


gives a true idea, 


although not a favourable one, of the moral 
tone and intellectual powers of perhaps some 
thousands, to whom such a novel as ** Home” 
would be the embodied essence of insipidity 


and dulness; and the popularity of the works 
of Frederika Bremer in her own country is 
alone a fact to mark, not that there are no 
‘Jack Sheppard” readers in Sweden, but 
that there is also at least a reading public 
there of better tastes and higher 
than has been enlisted with us by the perilous 
adventures of a Newgate thief. 

Happily, however, in Great Britain there 
is yet a numerous circle of readers to wel- 
come a new Maria Edgworth and Harriet 
Martineau in Frederika Bremer; but we 
doubt (and this is another illustration of our 
argument) whether her novels, if published 
in France, would find sufficient buyers to 
defray the expense of an edition, ‘* Home,” 
we are satisfied, in the fashionable circles of 
Paris could not be understood, and perhaps 
in all France there is no such home as that 
of “Judge Frank” and his amiable family. 
A morbid taste in the French reading public 
indicated in the class of fictions most 
eagerly devoured. The “Journal des Dé- 
bats,” at foot of its political lucubrations, 
publishes daily some tale of mystery and 
crime of the lowest Jack Sheppard school. 
The ** Revue des deux Mondes,” 
same standing as the ‘* Quarterly Review” 


is 
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but from the days of AEsop to the|in England, but appearing fortnightly, pub- 
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lishes, along with criticisms and essays of 
the highe st talent, some y of intrigue 
which would scarcely be tolerated in an 
English dress; and here, in the number lying 
be fore us, We have the commencement ‘of a 
tale entitled “* Misé Brun”—in the first chap- 
ter of which we find a murder and the be- 
ginning of a “liaison” between the wile of 
an hone ‘st man and the leader of a band of 
assassins. It is refreshing to turn from these 
artificial horrors to nature and the life-like 
portraits of Frederika Bremer, even though, 
in the writings of the latter, but little skill 
is manifested in the construction of a plot, 
and her tales appear rather as charming 
family biographiec s than novels. ‘The story 
of ¢ Home’ ’ is simply the history of a fi umily 
of the middle class, « composed of ‘husband and 
wife and children, to whom no events hap- 


story 


|pened more extraordinary than those which 
to most of 


us are of every day occurrence 
The children grew up under the eye of the 
parents—some of them marry, and one dies: 
these are the main circumstances of the plot— 

slight materials they would seem, and yet out 
of these we have a work remarkable for 
beauty, originality, and power. 

The story opens with a sketch of the 
mother, in a letter to a friend, of the charac- 
ter of her children, from the first-born, her 
‘summer child,” a boy of eleven, to num- 
ber six, the “two years old Gabriele,” the 
pet child of the home, * the youngest, love- 
liest, the so-called little one, to her who with 
her white hands puts the sugar into her 
father’s and mother’s cup—the coflee with- 
out that would not taste good—to her whose 
little bed is not yet removed from the cham- 
ber of the parents, and who every morning, 
creeping out of her own bed, lays her bright 
curly little head on her father’s shoulder, and 
sleeps again.” 

The eldest daughter is styled the * Little 
Queen Bee.” 

“A grave, fair girl, of ten years old, not 
handsome, but with a round, sensible face, 
from which, [ hope, by degrees, to remove 
a certain ill-tempered expression. She is 
uncommonly industrious, silent, and orderly, 
and kind towards her younger sisters, al- 
though very much disposed to lecture them; 
nor will she allow any opportunity to pass in 
which her importance as “eldest sister” is 
not observed, on which account the little ones 
give her the titles of ‘ Your Majesty,’ and 


‘Mrs. Judge.” ’ 
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But among all the children our favourite 
is Petrea, unfortunately rendered a_ plain 
child by the disproportionate development of 
one of her features at the expense of the rest, 
for— 

‘“¢ Whatever will fate do with the nose of 
my Petrea? ‘This nose is at present the most 
remarkable thing about her little person; and 
if it were not so large, she really would be a 
pretty.child. We hope , however, that it will 
moderate itself in her growth. 

“ Petrea is a little live ly girl, with a turn 
for almost every thing, whether good or bad; 
curious, re stless, and beyond measure full of | 
failings, she has a dange rous desire to make 
herself observed, and to excite an interest. 
Her activity shows itself in destructiveness; 
yet she is good hearted and most generous. 
In eve ry kind of foolery she is a most will- 
ing ally with Henrick and Eva, whenever 
they will grant her so much favour; and if 
these three be heard whispering together, 
one may be quite sure that some roguery or 
other is on foot. There exists already , how- 
ever, so much unquiet in her, that I fear her 
whole life will be such; but I will early teach 
her to turn herself to that which can change 
unrest into rest.” 

We will confine ourselves to the fortunes 
of Petrea, for in our limited space for extract, 


it will be impossible to give a just idea of the | 


many admirable delineations and delightful 
home sketches which abound in the work. 

“ We are all of us somewhat related to 
Chaos; Petrea was very closely so. Moment- 


tary bursts of light and long periods of con- | 


fusion alternated in her, There was a great 
dissimilarity between Louise and Petrea. 
While Louise required six drawers and more 
to contain her possessions, there needed | 
scarcely half a one for the whole wardrobe | 
of Petrea; and this said wardrobe too was 
always in such an ill-conditioned case, that | 
it was, according to Louise, quite lamenta- | 
ble, and she not unfrequently lent a helping | 
hand to its repair. Petrea tore her things, 
and gave away without bounds or discrimi- 
nation, and was well known in the sisterly 
circle for the bad state of her affairs. Petrea 
had no turn for accumulation; on the con- 
trary, she had truly, although Louise would 
not allow it, a certain turn for art. 

“She was always occupied by creations 
of one kind or another, either musical, or 
architectural, or poetical. But all her crea- 
tions contained something of that which is 
usually called trash. At twelve years of age 


|she wrote her first romance :—‘* Annette and 


Belas loved each other tenderly ; they expe- 
rienced adversity in their love; were at last, 
however, united, and lived henceforth in a 
charming cottage, surrounded with hedges of 
roses, and had eight children in one year,’ 
which we may call a very honourable be- 

ginning. A year afte rwards, she began a 
trage dy, which was to be called ¢ Gustavus 
Adolphus and Ebba Brahe,’ and which open- 
ed with these verses, spoken by one Dela- 
gardie :— 

“+ Now from Germania’s coast returned, 

I see again the much-loved strand; 

From war I come, without a wound, 

Once more into my native land. 

Say, Bannér, say, what woe has caused these tears, 
Am I not true to thee, or is it idle hope 

Alone that will befool my years ”’ 


‘‘Whether no sheet of paper was broad 
enough to contain the lengthened lines, or 
any other cause interfered to prevent the 
completion of the piece, we know not; but 
‘certain it is that it was soon laid aside. Nei- 
ther did a piece of a jocular nature, which 
was intended to emulate the fascinating muse 
of Madame Leungreu, advance much far- 
ther ; the beginning was thus:— 

“ ¢ Within the lordly castle Elfvukolastie, 

Which lay, in sooth, somewhere in Sverge, 


There lived of yore the lovely Melanie, 
The only daughter of Count ‘Stjerneberge.’ 


‘“‘ At the present time Petrea was engaged 
on a poem, the title of which, written in 
| large letters, ran thus—* The Creation of the 
World! ? 
| «¢'The Creation of the World’ began 





thus :— 
| *¢ © CHAOS, 


“ «Once in the depths etern of darkness lying, 
This mighty world 
| Waited expectantly the moments flying 
When light should be unfurled. 
|The world was nothing then, which now is given 
| To crowds of busy men; 
| And all our beautiful star-spangled heaven 
Was desolate darkness then; 
Yet He was there, who before time existed, 
Who will endure for ever.’ 


‘ The Creation of the World’ ceased with 
this faint glimmering of light, and was pro- 
bably destined, under Petrea’s hand, never 
to be brought forth from Chaos. Petrea had 
an especially great inclination for great un- 
dertakings, and the misfortune to fail in them. 
This want of suecess always wounded her 
deeply, but in the next moment the impulse 
ofan irresistibly vigorous temperament raised 
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her above misfortune in some new 
The blood rushed up to her young head, and 
filled it with a mass of half-formed thoughts, 
fancies, and ideas. Her mind and her char- 
acter were full of disquiet. At times, joyous 
and wild beyond bounds, she became on the 
other hand wretched and dispirited without 


reason. Poor Petrea! She was wanting in 
every kind of self-regulation and _ ballast, 


even outwardly; she walked ill—she stood 
ill—she curtseyed ill—sate ill, and dressed 
ill; and occasioned, in consequence, much 
pain to her mother, who felt so acutely what- 
ever was unpleasing ; and this also was very 
painful to Petrea, who had a warm heart, 
and who worshipped her mother. 

«¢ Petrea also cherished the warmest aflec- 
tion and admiration for Sara, but her man- 
ner of evidencing her es tion was common- 
ly so entirely without tact, as rather to dis- 
please than please the object of it. The con- 


sciousness of this fact embittered much of | 


Petrea’s life, but it conducted her by degrees 
to a love in which tact and address are of no 
consequence, and which is never unreturned. 

‘¢Sometimes Petrea was seized with a 
strong consciousness of 
her state ; but then, again, at other times she 


would have a presentiment that all this would | 


clear itself away, and then that something, 
which was quite out of the common way, 
would come forth; but then she was accus- 
tomed to say, half in jest and half in earnest, 
to her sister, ‘ Youll see what I shall turn 
out some time!’ But in what this extraor- 
dinary turning out should consist nobody 
knew, and least of all poor Petrea he self. 
She glanced full of desire towards many suns, 
and was first attracted by one and then by 
another. 

‘‘ Louise had for Petrea’s prophesyings 
great contempt, but little Gabriele believed 
in them all. She delighted herself, moreover, 
so heartily in all that her sister began, that 
Petrea sacrificed to her her most beautiful 
gold paper temple; her original picture of 
shephe erdesses and altars; and her island of 
bliss in the middle of peaceful waters, and in 
the bay of which lay a little fleet of nutshells, 
with rigging of silk, and laden with sugar 
work, and from the motion of which, and 
the planting of its wonderful flowers, and 
glorious fruit-bearing trees, Petrea’s heart 
had first had a foretaste of bliss. 

‘‘Petrea’s appearance imaged her soul; 
for this, too, was very variable; this, too, 
had its ‘raptures ;? and here too at times a 





the chaoticness of 
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attempt.| glimmering light would break through the 


chaos. If the complexion were muddled, 
and the nose red and swollen, she had a 
most ordinary appearance ; but in cooler mo- 
ments, and when the rose-hue confined itself 
merely to the cheeks, she was extremely 
good looking ; and sometimes, too, and that 
even in her ugly moments, there would be a 
gleam in her eye, and an expression in her 
countenance, which had occasioned Henrick 
to declare that ‘ Petrea was, after all, hand- 
some,’ 

“To a chaotic mind the desire for contro- 
versy is in-born; it is the conflict of the ele- 
ments with each other. ‘There was no sub- 
ject upon which Petrea had not her conjec- 
tures, and nothing upon which she was not 
endeavouring to get a clear idea; on this ac- 
count she discussed all things, and disputed 
with every one with whom she came in con- 
tact; reasoned, or more properly made con- 
fusion, on politics, literature, human free-will, 
| the fine arts, any thing else; all which 
was very unpleasant to the tr: anquil spirit of 
her mothe r, and which, in connexion with 
want of tact, especially in her zeal to be use- 
ful, made poor Petrea the laughing stock of 
every one: a bitter punishment this, on earth, 
although before the final judgment seat of 
very little or of no consequence at all.” 

Poor Petrea: but her peculiar tempera- 
ment was not the only source of her troubles. 
What girl of fifteen beholding herself in the 
glass with an ugly nose could resist the de- 
sire to improve to the utmost this disagree- 
able feature on the approach of her first ball. 

‘¢ Petrea’s nose was, as we have often re- 
marked, large and somewhat clumsy.  Pe- 
trea had great desire to unform it, particu- 
larly for the approaching festivities. 

“What have you done to your nose?’ 
‘What is amiss with your nose!’ were the 
questions which assailed Petrea on all sides, 
as she came down to breakfast on the morn- 
ing of the journe y. 

“ Half laughing and half crying, Petrea 
related how she had made use of some inno- 
cent machinery during the night, by which 
she had hoped somewhat to alter the form of 
this offending feature, the consequence of 
which had unfortunately been the fixing a 
fiery red saddle across it, and a considerable 
swelling beside. 

“© « Don’t ery, my dear girl,’ said her mo- 
ther, bathing it with oatmeal water, ‘it will 
only inflame your nose the more.’ 

“<*Ah! burst forth poor Petrea, ‘ any- 


or 
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body is really unfortunate who has such a 
nose as mince! What in the world can they 
do with it?’ They must go into a convent.’ 

«Tt is very much better,’ said the mo- 
ther, *to do as one of my friends did, who 
had a very large nose, much larger than 
yours, Petrea, ‘ 

“¢Ah, what 

eagerly. 

“«¢ She made herself So beloved, that her 
nose was beloved too,’ said her mother. 
‘ Her friends declared that they saw nothing | 
so gladly as her nose, as it came in at the | 
door, and that without it she would have | 
been nothing,’ 

‘“‘ Petrea laughed, and looked quite cheer- 
ful. ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘if my nose can be but 
beloved, I shall be quite reconciled to it.’” 

This ball is a great event in the simple 
history of the Frank family, but its antici- 
pated pleasures had many alloys to Petrea. 
Her unfortunate nose proved the repelling 
pole of the magnet which might otherwise 
have attracted to her an eligible partner. 

‘It was the sixth dance, and Petrea was 
sitting yet. She felt her nose red and swol- 
len. ‘See now,’ thought she, ‘ farewell to 
all hopes of dancing! It must be that [ am 
ugly, and nobody will look at me!’ At the 


did she do” asked Petrea 


same moment she was aware of the eye of 


her mother fixed upon her with a certain ex- 


pression of discomfort, and that glance was | 


to her like a stab at the heart; but the next 
moment her heart raised itself in opposition 
to that depressing feeling which seemed about 
to overcome her. ‘It is unpleasant,’ thought 
she, * but it cannot be altered, and it is no 
fault of mine! And as nobody will give me 
any ple: asure, | will even find some for my- 
self.” 

“‘Scarcely had Petrea made this determi- 
nation than she felt herself quite cheered ; a 
spring of independence and freedom bubbled 
up within her; she felt as if she were able 
even to take down the chandelier from the ceil- 
ing, and all the more so when she saw so many 
life-enjoying people skipping around her. 

‘At this moment an old gentleman rose 
up from a bench opposite Petrea, with a tea- 
cup in his hand. Ina mania of officiousness 
she rushed forward in order to assist him in 
setting it aside. He drew himself back and 
held the cup firmly, whilst Petrea, with the 
most firm and unwearying ‘ Permit me, sir,’ 
seemed determined to take it. The strife 


about the cup continued amid the unending 
curtsies of Petrea, until a passing waltzing 
13* 


couple gave a jostle, without the least cere- 
mony whateve r, to the compliment-makers, 
which occasioned a shake of the tea-cup, 
and revealed to Petrea the last thing in the 
world which she had imagined, that the cup 
was not empty! Shocked and embarrassed, 
she let go her hold, and allowed the old gen- 


tea, to go and find out for himself a securer 
place. 

| ‘“‘Petrea seated herself, she hardly knew 
how, on a bench near an elderly lady , who 
looked at her very good- naturedly, and who 





| helped very kindly to wipe off the ablution of 


|tea which she had received. Petrea felt her- 
| self quite confidential with this excellent per- 
son, and inquired from her what was her 
opinion of Swedenberg? beginning also to 
give her own thoughts on spectral visions, 


she thought she might be a little deranged, 
and then hastened to change her place. 


down ponderously, with a deep sigh, on the 
seat which the old lady had left, as if he 
were saying to himself, ‘Ah, thank God! 
here I can sit in peace!’ But, no! he had 
| not sate there three minutes and a half, when 
‘he found himself called upon by Petrea to 
avow his political faith, and invited by her to 
| unite in the wish of spee ‘dy war with Russia. 
Lieutenant-Colonel U b—— turned rather a 
deaf ear to the battery by which his neigh- 
bour assailed him, but for all that he proba- 
bly felt it not the less heavy, because, after 
several little sham coughs he rose up, and left 
our Petrea alone with her warlike thoughts. 

** She also rose, from the necessity she felt 
of looking elsewhere for more sympathy and 
interest. 

** «In heaven’s name, dear Petrea, keep 
your seat!’ whispered Louise, who encoun- 
tered her on her search for adventures. 

“« Petrea now cast her eyes on a young 
girl who seemed to have had no better dancing 
fortune than herself, but who seemed to bear 
it much worse, appeared weary of sitting, 
and could hardly refrain from tears. Petrea, 
in whose disposition it lay to impart to others 
whatever she herself possessed—sometimes 
overlooking the trifling fact that what she 
possessed was very little desired by others— 
and feeling herself now in possession of a 
considerable degree of prowess, wished to 
impart some of the same to her companion 
in misfortune, and seated herself by her for 
that purpose. 








tleman, with what remained of his cup of 


ghosts, &e. The lady looked at her, as if 


“A stout military gentleman sat himself 
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‘¢ ¢7 know not a soul here, and | find it so 
horribly wearisome,’ was the unasked out- 
pouring of soul which greeted Petrea, and 
which went directly to her sympathizing 
heart. 

‘“¢ Petrea named every person she knew in | 
the country to the young unfortunate, and 


then, in order to ese ape from the weight of 
the present, began to unfold great plans and | 


undertakings for the future. She endeavoured 
to induce he r new acqué aintance to give her 
her parole @honneur that she would some 
time conduct a social theatre with her, which 
would assist greatly to make social life more 
interesting; and further than that, that they 
should establish together a society of Sisters 
of Charity in Swe den, and make a pilgrim. 
age to Jerusalem; furthermore, that they 
would write novels together; and that on the 
following day, or more properly in the night, 
they would rise at half- -past two o’clock, and 


climb to the top of a high mountain in order | 
to see the sun rise; and finally, after all these | ¢ 


and sundry other propositions, Petrea sug- 
gested to her new acquaintance a thee-and- 
thou friendship between them! But, ah! 
neither Petrea’s great prowess, nor her great 
plans ; neither the social the “atre, nor the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem; least of all the thee- 
and- thou friendship, availed any thing towards 
enlivening the churlish young girl.  Petrea | 
saw plainly that an invitation to dance would 
avail more than all her propositions, so, sigh- 
ing deeply because she was not a man to 
offer so great a pleasure, she rose up, and 
left the object of her vain endeavours.” 

But fortune at last, through the kind inter- 
position of a friend, seemed to smile upon 
Petrea: 

‘“¢ A young officer presented himself before 
her in splendid uniform, with dark eyes, dark 
hair, large dark moustache, martial size, and 
very martial mien. Petrea had no occasion, 
and no disposition either to return any thing 
but a * Yes,’ to this son of Mars. In fact, 
she never expected to receive a more honour- 
able invitation; and a few minutes later she 
found herself standing close beside the chair 
of the Countess Solenstrole, dancing in the 
same quadrille with the Aftoustjernas, and 
vis-a-vis with the Candidate. Petrea felt 
herself highly exalted, and would have been 
perfectly prosperous had it not been for her 
restless demon, which incessantly spurred 
her with the desire of coming in closer con- 
tact with the beautiful, magnificent lady to 
whom she stood so near. ‘To tread upon 


iher foot or her dress might, it is true, have 
| furnished an easy occasion for many fine 
‘and reverential excuses; but, at the same 
| time, this would be neither polite nor agrece- 
able, To fall in some kind of way before 
her feet, and then, when graciously raised by 
| the countess, to thank “her in a verse, In 
'which the sun played a conspicuous part, 
would have been incontestably better; but 
now—Petrea must dance on! 

“Was it that our Petrea was really so 
addled (if people will graciously allow us such 
an expression) that she had no right power 
over her limbs, or did it happen trom want 
of ballast, in consequence of the slender din- 
ner she had eaten, or was it the result of her 
usual distraction—we know not; but this 
much is certain, that she in chassee-ing on 
the right hand, on which she had to pass her 
vis-a-vis, made an error, and came directly 
‘up to him. He withdrew to the other side, 
but Petrea was already there; and as the 
vandidate again withdrew to the right, there 
was she again; and amid all this chasseé-ing 
her feet got so entangled with his, that as he 
| made a despairing attempt to pass her, it so 
happened that beth fell down in the middle of 
the quadrille! 

‘When Petrea, with tears in her eyes, 
“— stood upright, she saw before her the 

eye-glass gentlemen, the two brothers B., 
who were nearly dying with laughter. A 
|hasty glance convince .d Petrea that her mo- 
ther saw nothing of it; and a second glance, 
ithat she had now attracted the attention of 
the Countess Solenstrole, who was smiling 
behind her fan. ‘The first observation con- 
soled her for the last; and she fervently 
assured Jacobi, who was heartily distressed 
on her account, that she had not hurt herself; 
that it signified nothing; that it was her fault, 
Xe. &e. ; cast a tranquil glance on the vet 
laughing gentlemen, and chasseed boldly 
back again. But what, however, made the 
deepest impression on Petrea, was the con- 
duct of her partner, and his suddenly altered 
behaviour. He brought the continued and 
unbecoming merriment of the brothers B. to 
an end by one determined glance; and he, 
who had hitherto been parsimonious of words, 
and who had only answered all her atte >mpts 
at being ente rtaining by a‘ yes’ or a ‘no,’ now 
became quite conve rsable, polite, and agree- 
able, and endeavoured in eve ry possible way 
to divert her attention from the unpleasant 
accident which had just occurred, engaging 
her moreover for the Anglaise after supper. 
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Petrea understood his kindness; tears came|of knighthood. Lieutenant Y. appeared to 
into her eyes, and her heart beat for joy at| her as the ideal of knightly honour, and the 
the thought of hastening to her mother after| glass opposite showed her own face and nose 
the quadrille and saying, ‘Mamma, I am| in such an advantageous light, that she, meet- 
engaged for the Angidise after supper.’ ing herself there all beaming with joy, fan- 
“¢ But no thought, no feeling, could remain} cied herself almost handsome, A beautiful 
in tranquillity with the poor little ‘ chaos;’ so| rose tree was blossoming in the window, and 
many others came rushing in, that the first] Petrea, breaking off a flower, presented it to 
were quite effaced. Her first impression of| the Lieutenant, with the words,— 
the kindness of Lieutenant Y. was, ‘ how 
good he is!’ the second was, ‘perhaps he}, Te tde! 
may endure me!’ And hereupon a flood of Petrea thought that this was remarkably 
imagined courtesy and courtship poured in, striking and apropos, and secretly expected 
which almost turned her head. But she| hat her knight would lay the myrtle spray 
would not marry, heaven forbid! yet still it} ith which he was playing at her feet, add- 
would be a divine thing to have a lover, and ing very appropriately,— 


‘Honneur au plus vaillant.’ 





to be one’s-self ‘an object’ of passion, like ‘Hommage a la plus belle.’ 
Sara and Louise. Perhaps the young Lieu-| — « « Most humble thanks! said Lieutenant 


: : : | 
tenant Y. might be related to the Countess | 
Solenstrole, and, oh, heavens! how well it | 
| 
| 


. . indifference.” 
would sound when it was said, A nephew The bright vision soon fades; the knight 
of the Countess Solenstrole is a passionate | ; 


|is faithless, and gives her rose to another; 
admirer of Petree Frank!’ What a cominge| : I 
admirer of Petrea Frank! lat a coming | hut there were deeper disappointments in 
forth that would be! a less thing than that! afer jife for Petre: PTs neo 
oul ' . , after life for Petrea, which, however, we 
might make one dizzy. Petrea was highly | must pass with the remark, that they were 
excited by these imaginings, and was sud. | bravely endured and finally overcome. Her 
denly changed by them into an actual co-| history closes with her own reflections upon 
quette, who set herself at work by all possi-| the frustration of early hopes , and the con- 


ble means to enslave ‘ her object ;’ in whic h solations which yet remain to a mind with 
a little, and for the moment very white, hand | gon rces of enjoyment within itself. 


(for even hands have their moments,) ‘figur- | 

ing about the head, played a conspicuous | ‘‘PeTREA TO IDA. 

part. Petrea’s amazing animation and talk- | 

ativeness directed the eye-glass of her mo- | ‘*¢ ¢J]lusions! illusions!’ you cry over all 
ther—for her mother was somewhat short-| joys, all faith, all love, in life. I shout back 
sighted—often in this direction, and called} with all my might over your own words, 
forth glances besides from Louise, whic hi ‘Illusions! illusions !’ All depends upon what 
positively would have operated with a very| we fix our faith and our affections. Must 
subduing effect, had not Petrea been too muc hj the beauty of love and worth of life be at an 
excited to remark them. The observations| end to woman when her first spring, her 
and smiles of her neighbours Petrea mistook | bloom of love, her moments of romance, are 
for tokens of applause ; but she deceived her-| past! No, do not believe that, Ida. Nothing 
self, for they only amused themselves with in this world is such an mc as this be- 
the little coquetting, but not very dangerous| lief. Life is rich; its tree blossoms eternally, 
lady. Lieutenant Y., nevertheless, seemed} because it is nourished by immortal foun- 
to find pleasure in her liveliness, for when| tains. It bears dissimilar fruits, various in 
the quadrille was ended, he continued a dis-| colour and glory, but all beautiful; let us 
pute which he had commenced during it, and| undervalue none of them, for all of them are 
for this purpose conducted her into one of the} capable of producing plants of eternal life, 
little side rooms, which strengthened her in| ‘* Youthful love—the beaming _passion- 
the idea of having made a conquest. Isa-| flower of earth! who will belie its capti- 
bella Aftoustjerna was singing there a little} vating beauty, who will not thank the Creator 


Y., taking the rose with misfortune-promising 


“From my Hermitage in the Garret. 





French song, the refrain of which was,— that he gave it to the children of earth? But, 
‘Hommage a la plus belle, ah! [ will exclaim to all those who must do 
Honneur au plus vaillant.’ without it; there are flowers which are as 


The world was all brightness to Petrea; the} noble as this, and which are less in danger 
song carried her back to the beautiful days| than it of being paled by the frosts of the 
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earth—flowers from whose chalices also you | knaves and fools, destitute of any one quality 


may suck life from the life of the Eternal! 

*¢ Ah! if we only understood how near to 
us Providence has placed the fountains of 
our happiness—if we had only understood | 
this from the days of our ¢ hildhood upwards, 
acted upon it, and profited by it, our lives 
would then seldom lead through dry wilder- 
nesses! Happy are those children whose | 
eyes are early opene ‘1 by parents and home 
to the rich activity 0 f life, 
experience what swee a ss and joy and peace 
can flow out of family relationships, out of 
the heart-felt union between brothers and 
sisters, between parents and children; and 
they will experience how these relations, 
carefully cherished in youth, will become 
blessings for our maturer years.” 

Frederika Bremer is not a writer of equal 
powers—and if we loved to dwell upon faults 
there are many in the volumes before us. 
As a mere storyteller she is not only inferior 
to Miss Ed: geworth, but almost entirely inno- 
cent of the art of construc ting a plot. The 
interest of ‘ Home’ too often fl: igs, and some- 
times ceases entirely through whole 
ters; and there are some blots in the per- 
formance. The flirtation of Mrs. 
Jacobi, although but a momentary weakness, 
and the marriage of Eva with an eccentric 
old man, however worthy of a young wife, 
are incidents which offend and mar the gene- 
ral harmony of the picture. Frede rika Bre- 


They will then | 


| 


! 
| 
} 
| 


| 


that could command respect. The best of 


|them, ‘om Pinch, excites only contempt or 


apogee for the mental imbecility which 
renders him the blind dupe of a hypocrite. 
Mark ‘Tapley, a reminiscence of Sam Wel- 
ler in * Pickwick,” and of Brother Jack in 
Swilt’s “Tale of a Tub,”—one who courts 
misery for the merit of braving it, and of 
showing that under the most adverse circum- 
stances he can be jolly when other people 


| ‘ . ' , 
}are sad, is too unreal a conception for seri- 


| ous Interest. 


The heroine is a young lady 


who has nothing to say except a few words 





at parting with her lover, whom she meets 
clandestinely by assignation in St. James’s 
Park: and that lover an egotist, and a 
ereen-horn. Martin Chuzzlewit, the elder, 


is 


is the old gentleman of the melodrama, rich, 


| obstinate, and suspicious ; and the rest of the 


personages described, the Jonases—the Tod- 


| gerses—Tiggs—the boy—the undertaker, 


'and the 
|of coarse cockney vulgarity. 
| mit that some 
chap- | 
_delineations ; 
Frank with | 


all of the lowest school 
We may ad- 
of these characters, although 
overdrawn, might serve as foils to happier 
but the picture oe no relief, 
the dark shades of Rembrandt 


nurses, are 


It has all 


| without a touch of light: we muaiiaen hu- 


)} man 


nature in * Martin Chuzzlewit” only 


| under an aspect which inspires loathing, and 


mer would perhaps make a better essayist | 


than a novelist. 
what in the style of ‘Our Village, 
bly strung together. Her excellence as a 
writer arises from her fidelity to nature, her 
power of seizing and delineating minute dif- | 
ferences of character; and the charm of her | 
works lies in the glimpses she affords 
less perhaps of Sweden than of Paradise 
on earth,—the 
tions. 

And this may lead us to the causes, or to 
one of them at least, of the failure of ** Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” as compared with the for- 
mer tales of Charles Dickens. We should 
scarcely say that ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
plays no originality of talent; but the whole 
novel, as far as it has yet proceeded, is 
founded upon a mistake,—the mistake of 
supposing that a tale can be perfectly suc- 
cessful without the impersonation of a single 
character worthy of, or capable of exciting, 
the reader’s sympathy. In “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit” we are introduced to a world of 


> but fee- 


US, 


dis- 


. . . > | 
Paradise of the social affec- | 


Her tales are sketches some- | 


we can searcely believe that we are reading 
the work of a writer once remarkable for a 
keen pere ept ion of the port try of humble life ; . 
one who had shown us God’s image reflecte .d 
back from the haunts of poverty, and to 


'whom belongs the rare merit of such crea- 


| tions Little Nell, Dolly Varden, Dick 


Nubbles, Miss Le Creevy, and those scarce- 


as 


ily Jens:to- be-forgotten favourites of the pub- 


lie, 





Richard Swiveller and the Marchioness, 
But perhaps the greatest fault of * Martin 
Chuzzlewit” is an unjust and ungenerous 
attack upon the people of the United States, 
in the shape of broad and bitter caricature. 
That a vast continent like America, some- 
what twice the extent of Europe, should con- 
tain in its maritime cities a body of slander- 
ers and swindlers is not very stri inge: were 
none to be found there, ¢ onsidering how many 
have been sent from our own shores, the fact 
would be much more extraordinary ; but 
strange it is and new and unaccountable that 
such an observer as Mr. Dickens, travelling 
from Dan to Beersheba, should find all bar- 
ren of goodness, and discover no other facts 
worth signalizing in a country, the rapid 


is 


. 
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growth of which is without a parallel, than 
the knaveries of land-jobbers, and the abuses 
of a press conducted often by English edi- 
tors. 

What a false idea of American shrewd- 
ness and sagacity as shown in their choice 
of eligible sites for new townships, 
which, | in twenty years from the time of its 
foundation (Cine innati,) contained a popula- 
tion of thirty thousand inhabitants, is given 
by Mr. Dickens, in his description of a new 
settlement in a swamp, which its land-shark- 
ing originators had denominated Eden! But 
a more serious fault in the work is the un- 
grateful return, (for ungrateful it must ap- 
pear in the eyes of every American,) for the 
enthusiastic reception Mr. Dickens met with 
in the United States,—in an extravagant sa- 
tire of their lion-hunting propensities. Mar- 
tin, with no other recommendation than that 
of being a dupe, who, with the unconscious- 
ness of a Peter Simple, is about to bury him- 
self in a spot from which no one had return- 
ed alive, has his levee thronged from curiosi- 
y by the whole population from morning 
till night. We wonder it did not occur to 
himself. Was he only a Martin Chuzzlewit 
to the people of America when they crowded 
to do him homage? But in truth his claims 
to the distinction were of a higher character, 
and it might have occurred to Mr. Dickens 
that the universal recognition of those claims 


ricans than to himself. 


one of 





| from the materials of minor theatres. 


ternational law of copyright: his present 
writings will certainly not promote that ob- 
ject. ‘We make these remarks more in sor- 
row than in anger—sorrow that they appea 
to us needed; but we really have fe it angry 
at our monthly disappointme nts of pleasure 
from Mr. Dickens’s last publication. We 
trust the source of much former gratification 
is not yet exhaused. 

The fourth novel in our list, “ Tales of 
the Colonies,” by a late colonial magistrate, 
(Mr. Rowcroft,) is a work both of feebleness 
and power. The contents of the first volume 
surpass in interest many of the novels of Sir 
Walter Seott, and the reason is, that in his 
first volume Mr. Rowcroft relates only what 
he has seen and felt. ‘The scenes it describes 
carry with them internal evidence of having 
been drawn from real life; and from the in- 
formation it contains upon various matters 
connected with new settlements, the volume 
might serve as a manual for emigrants, to 
whom we would cordially recommend it. 
The second and third volumes are drawn 
They 


| contain hair-breadth escapes and marvellous 
Mr. Dickens that this satire might tell against | 





| English heiress ; 


turns of fortune, which a sober imagination 
rejects as too great a demand upon its credu- 
lity. It may be charity to some readers to 
inform the m, that the daughter of a gipsy 
bush-ranger is discovered in the end to be an 
a most tame and impotent 


| conclusion: why not at once have proved 
was a fact not less honourable to the Ame-| her re lationship to the Royal Family of Great 


The universality of| Britain? 


his reputation in the United States said some- | 


thing for an universality of education of| 
which he would in vain look for similar evi- 
dence nearer home. In what part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Lreland, or Wales, would Mr. 
Dickens count an equal number of readers 
and admirers, relatively to the whole popu- 
lation, than he found in every city, town, 
and village of the United States? We are 
sorry Mr. Dickens has adopted this course; 
for it rarely under any circumstances, and 
in his case least of all, is expedient for an 
author to seek materials for satire in other 
countries than his own. The good sought to 
be effected by it commonly fails, for even 
when the satire is perfectly just, it is received 
as only the offspring of national antipathies, 
which it never fails to increase; and we are 
not surprised to see from the American jour- 
nals that Mr. Dickens’s attacks are treated 
as the mere ebullition of spleen consequent 
upon his want of success in obtaining an in- 





The first volume, however, which 
did not tax the inventive faculties of the au- 
‘thor, has, we repeat, great merit: we had 
marked some striking passages for extract, 
but we are compelled to omit them for want 
of space. 


a 


THE FARMERS AND THE SLIDING SCALE, 


The official returns of the quantity of foreign 
wheat and flour imported into Great Britain during 
each month of the present year, shows the opera- 
tion of the sliding scale. In the seven months end- 
ing on the 5th of August last, the entire quantity 
of wheat entered for home consumption amounted 
to 26,315 quarters. From that period to the 10th 
of October—only about nine weeks—the quantity 
entered for home consumption was 833,017 quar- 
ters of wheat, and 73,316 ewt. of flour. What won- 
der the tenant-farmers should be rapidly becoming 
favourable to free trade, when Sir Robert Peel’s 
best corn laws are more injurious to them than to 
any other class of the community ?—Manchester 
Guardian. 

















154 FANNY 
From Frazer’s Magazine. 

SSLER AT THE HAVANAH. 
Havanah, January, 1841. | 

Dear Mrina,—You wonder, and not without 
reason, at all my odd adventures, amusing 
good fortune, and strange wanderings, but 
not more than [ do myself. I live and move 
in an atmosphere so brilliant and stimulating, 
that I am quite lost and unconscious of the 
reality of things. My senses are steeped in 
a sort of eddy of intoxication, till drowning 
seems inevitable; but before [ am quite gone, 
let me make one effort to give you some ac- 
count of my late travels, and that in as sober 
amanneraslcan. Well, then, I left Charles- 
ton on the 3d instant, and committed myself 
with trembling apprehensions to the queer 
little boat they called a schooner, destined to 
bring us here. The first sight of it drove 
me to a declaration that I never would put 
my foot aboard; not but that it was pretty 
and inviting enough in itself, and, for a plea- 
sure-party on a great lake, I should have 
heen delighted ; but to venture out upon the 
wild ocean, that | dread so much, in a vessel | 
no bigger than a fair-sized sea-shell, I shrunk | 
from. At last I was persuaded, because | 
there were no other means. The sea was| 
calm enough, and little wind; but ere many 
hours had elapsed, | had unequivocal indica- 
tions that there was something wrong within; | 
and I sought to compromise the matter by 
lying down and trying to fancy myself any 
w uy re but where I happe ned to be. Ina day 
‘ two my sight became steady enough to 
gaze calmly about and in a reflective mood, 
hoping to find distraction in the task. I had 
not to look far, for in the smallest cireum- 
ference imaginable [ found myself cooped up 
in a frie ndly ne ighbourhood with boxes, bar- 
rels, pigs, chicke ‘ns, and fellow-passengers, 
all mixed in strange confusion together. Cer- 
tainly we stood in need of the convenience 
that could be gained from the most judicious 
arrangement of matters, for we were pressed 
into the scantiest possible limits. There was 
a cabin on deck for the gentlemen, and which 
had double its complement; there was a dark, 
doubtful-looking place some where below 
styled ‘the ladies’ cabin ;” we had in addi- 
tion some six feet of deck-room for out-door 
exercise and air; the rest was variously ap- 
propriated to cargo, water-casks, live-stock, 
&c.; we had twenty and odd passengers, and 
not room for half the number. Just i imagine 
our situation! To add to our annoyance the 
wind turned perversely a-head the third day 
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| out; but there was something novel and very 
| comical in all this, and | was amused. 


The 
captain, too, was a perfect fountain of good- 
humour, ever bubbling and overflowing, and 
full of the wittiest sayings and the liveliest 
remarks. He was a round-faced, broad- 
shouldered, droll-looking fellow, and the gay 
tones of his voice communicated sprightliness 
to all within its exhilarating influence. 

Our voyage should not have exceeded six 
days, but head-winds and calms prolonged it 
be yond all precedent. ‘The weather was fine, 
and that’s all I can praise, Our table was 
plentifully supplied, but with unfamiliar things 
that my coy appetite retreated from. | should 
have enjoyed a good roasted chicken occa- 
sionally, but a kind of remorse seized me 
when I reflected that but a couple of hours 
previously the poor confiding bird had been 
running around me. So [ lived chiefly on 
rice, of excellent quality and delightfully 
cooked. Our passengers were quiet pleasant 
people enough. ‘There was a Mr, Stuart, an 
English gentleman, on his travels. Where 
don’t the English go to!—from the line to 
the poles! They are scattered over the 
earth, seeing every thing, usually railing at 
most things, and the ‘y go back to their own 
comfortable country to pronounce it the best 
'in the world. Mr. S. was a well-bred man, 
intelligent, and highly educated, and of agree- 
able refined manners. ‘There were several 
Americans making their annual pilgrimage 
to Cuba, where they spend their winters 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and return 
when pestilence warns them away. ‘There 
was one fellow-passenger who attracted my 
attention by his solitary ways and _ silent 
habits; no one knew him, and he avoided 
acquaintance with all. He came to table, 
ate, spoke not, and retired. He spent hours 
gazing at the sea, and reading the rest of the 
day. The voyage finished, and he de parted 
without giving token of where he came from 
or whither he was bound. 

We had one very rough gale. The inky 
black clouds and mutterings of thunder gave 
us threatening indications of what was to 
follow. To go to bed on land with the wind 
rumbling down your chimney, your neigh- 
bours’ shutters banging about, luckless tiles 
falling on the pavement with a crash, is start- 
ling enough; but how much more fearful is 
a stormy night at sea; thick and angry-look- 
ing clouds flying hastily along, as if willing 
to wreak their malice upon your exposed 
head that no hospitable roof intervenes to 
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protect!—the thunder growls, lightning glares 
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upon you; then the alarming preparations | 


aboard, the hauling down of sails, the tying 
up of ropes, and every thing else of an am- 
bulatory nature; the howling of the wind like 
an evil spirit; then the cordage, the uneasy 
pitching of the vessel, and the dashing of the 
waters you can no longer see,—all these 
make the getting up of a sea-tempest at night 
positively frightful. ‘Then just when you are 
all tremulous expectation, waiting the onset 
of the furious elements, a brief request is 


made you to go to bed; in other words, to | 


cet out of the way. 
and sinking of the heart [ have complied with | 








a demand useless to resist, it were impossible | 


to describe. And what horror, too, to lie | 
rolling in the narrow, uncomfortable bed, 
your ears dinned with appalling noises re- 
sembling the sc reechings of hideous fiends 
making darkness more terrible, a prey to the 


'meant to guard, I don’t know, 


unlucky creature happening to be near it, 
and took her atirighted course over the roll- 
ing bodies of the passengers who were lying 
aslee p directly in her path; ; not a few thought 
a bit of timber had fallen on them, and started 
up alarmed. I covered up her ignominious 
retreat with all the dignity the time allowed, 
but the captain nobly came to our rescue, 
and the same good creature who offered us a 
refuge before, now readily got up and re- 
signed us possession of his deck-cabin. This 
time K. accepted it with thanks boundless as 
her fears, and crept in without further parley. 


Vith what reluctance | I was willing to spare her the next day the hu- 


‘milis ition of any recurrence to prev ious events, 
We stopped off a place called Indian Key. 
What is locked up there that this key is 
I saw little 


from the vessel,—a shabby house or so, some 


liveliest fears, and to every possible imagin- | 


ing! On this night | shrunk into the low, 
dark, confined cabin assigned to us for our 
quarters; a sympathising soul offered us his 
dormitory, and it would certainly have been 
far preferable, for our situation was distant 
and removed. No friendly voice to cheer, 


before [| could re ply. 
mere braggadocio spirit; she saw I was 
friehtene .d, and though she was doubtless 


her not to assume a courage nowise natural. 
I resolved to punish her, should the occasion 
arise, and followed her to our solitary resting. | 
place. We literally tumbled into our berths, | 


| work to go ashore. 


green grass that looked very inviting, wna all 
the 1 rest appeared perfect wilderness, The 
captain had his little boat lowered, and set to 
He carried in his hand 
a small leather bag that seemed quite * full of 
nothing.” I was wondering what he would 
bring back in it, and had the curiosity to 
inquire, when he told me with conscious ‘dig- 


“nity that it was the United States mail com- 
no hand to succour was nigh; but, to my 


astonishment, K. refused this kindly offer | 


This was done in ai" 


mitted to his charge, and that I was on board a 
mail-packet, | now discovered for the first time. 
The winds have little care for government or 


correspondents, and it has been their special 
| delight apparently to set both at defiance. 
more so, the occasion was too tempting for | 


It is very good-natured, indeed, of the 
American government to send a vessel to 
this bleak and desolate part of the world, and 
I have great doubt if they are at all remune- 
‘rated in postage, judging ey the cadaverous 


but sleep or rest of any kind was quite out | ‘condition of that leather- bag. The c captain 
of the question; it required constant and pain- | returned, bringing me a pretty bouquet of 


ful exertion not to be thrown violently out of | wild flowers—very gallant, indeed ; 


the bed. We were in the stern part of the | 
— and the pitching exceeded description, 

r long endurance. 1 lost all identity, and 
had no idea whether we were above or below; 
the darkness and roaring of the sea against 


the planks that shut me in from its fury quite | 


deafened me. At this conjuncture, as I ex- 
pected, K.’s tremulous voice reached me. [| 
could not hear what she said, but guessed 
its import. She screamed to go bac k; I said 
nothing, but held fast with the utmost diffi- 
culty. As usual, she took to flight; of course 


I did not wish to be left alone, and followed | i 


her. Away went K. in her night-clothes, 
1 had not undressed. Up stairs she flew, 
dashed open the door, knocking flat some 





i 


and he 
told us some exciting stories of the terrible 


Indians, who are at war with the United 
States. As we sailed along the coast close 
in, the Indian watch-fires were pointed out to 
me, and we all speculated on our various 
fates should a storm arise, and wreck us upon 
this dangerous shore, It was jocularly sup- 
posed that | would be spared the horrors of 
the stake, if I once got my castanets on my 
fingers and danced the cachuca to the red 
skins. That would, in truth, have been 
dancing for my own benefit; and | promised, 
in such an emergency, to use my best influ- 
ence to procure safety for all my fellow-pas- 
sengers, if | was compelled to enter into an 
engagement on the spot. 
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After a night disfigured with unpleasant 
dreams, in which I imagined I was roasted 
and eaten with great re lish by grinning sa- 
vages, I got up sound and w hole, to my great 
ecantont, and looked out upon a day serenely 
beautiful, and whose temperature, for a Janu- 
ary day, was soft and very warm, making 
heavy clothes unc omfortable, and protec tion 
from the too ardent sun of the tropics most 
desirable. We were in sight of land, and 
the sea was so transparently clear that my 
eye could pierce its blue depths to the bottom 
several fathoms deep. I was in great spirits, 
and I chatted and read alternately. It was 
expected that we should reach Havanah to- 
morrow. Under these favourable circum- 
stances we went in to diner, and the last 
chicken was eaten with the greater relish 
that it was the last; we were all unusually 


gay, and I thought I saw some relaxation of 


the immovable features of the silent man in 
black, but of that I will not be sure. I was 
just putting a spoonful of rice to my expect- 
ing mouth, when I experienced what I can- 
not exactly describe, but I felt sensibly the 
vessel had touched round orarock, | drop- 
ped my spoon, and looked at the captain, 
who turned red, and got quietly, but instant- 
|, up, and stole out on deck. Bump, bump 


went the schooner, till all became aware of 


the accident; and certainly I never beheld a 
more sudden and complete change of expres- 
sion from gay to grave, from lively to any 
thing but serene. Some of the men were so 
alarmed that | grew All the hor- 
rors of shipwreck rose up before my startled 
imagination; but, thank heaven! we escaped 
from the threatened calamity; for the captain 
altering our course, the vessel got in deepe r 
water, and we went smoothly enough again, 
but the incident quite damped all our spirits, 
Next morning [ was called up in great haste 
by K., who was ready to jump overboard 
with delight to see a small town we were ap- 
proaching, called Key West. I followed her, 
and certainly the sight was cheering and 
beautiful. A number of small white build- 
ings lay scattered about in pretty groups— 
that was nothing unusual; but then the mag- 
nificent background,—the splendid Oriental 
trees that greeted my enchanted sight for the 
first time in my life! There they stood, the 
classic palm, the fruit-laden cocoa, in their 
native soil; 
their own tropical sun, gaily waving their 
graceful heads in the morning air. I rubbed 
my eyes and gazed again, to be sure it was 


more so, 


glistening in the bright rays of 
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not a mere scene at the Opera House I was 
regarding, for there only had I ever seen any 
thing at all like this, and all my Eastern know- 
ledge and associations spring from thence,—— 
but no, this was no trick of the scene wahifies 
—no stage display of painted pasteboard and 
counterfeit canvass,—it was Nature herself 
—bright, beautiful, genuine Nature. How 
my eyes strained themselves to take in ev ery 
object, and how my soul dilated and filled 
with joy, till tears of delight gave relief to 
my enchained feelings! Our handy little ves- 

sel drew up along shore, and w hile they were 
rolling out some of those big, round barrels 
that had robbed us of so much room, K. 
and I slipped off for a walk. We strolled 
about quite at our ease, staring at the cocoas, 
till one falling had nearly broken my luck- 
less head. Enthusiastic as I was, I kept 
much greater distance; and how pleasant it 
was to walk on earth again, behold its 
brilliant vegetation, and breathe its fragrant 
odours. Unaccustomed to exercise, | return- 
ed quite tired; imagine my surprise when, a 
few minutes afterwards, I was politely in- 
formed that the inhabitants were fully aware 
of my arrival, and that several of the richest 
planters had clubbed together, and were ready 
with any sum I might choose to demand, if 
I would only give them a dance,—that suit- 
able arrangements could be made in a few 
minutes in a large room,—and that the ves- 
sel would be delayed awhile for that purpose, 

I was not more astonished than flattered, for 
little did | dream of ever having been heard 
of in that distant and secluded spot. Express- 
ing my kind acknowledgments, I declined. 

We set sail for the Havan: ih, and passed 
several vessels as we left the quay that had 
lately been cast on this treacherous coast, 
and were now refitting. We had a fine fair 
breeze, and our little bark made good use of 
it. I was struck, at night, with the crystal 
brightness of the skies, characteristic of those 
southern climes; the heavens were studded 
with myriads of lustrous orbs I had never 
seen before. 

A more sunny, smiling day than the 14th 
of January, 1841, never lit up this blessed 
world. I had risen early, full of longing and 
expectation. We were in sight of land at 
seven, A. M., and we neared it rapidly. At 
nine I could easily distinguish objects, and 
the first one I could el arly discern interest- 
ed me greatly; it was a noble fortress com- 
manding the entrance to the harbour, and 
called the Moro Castle. It had a yellow, 
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mellow tint, that belongs to this delicious 
clime, and its rocky foundations had a look 
so firm and strong, as though they laughed 
to scorn the impote nt waves d: ishing against 
its base. ‘There were several picturesquely 
dressed people sitting at various parts fish- 
ing as we swept by, which gave it an addi- 
tional pleasing effect, and our vessel turned 
sharply round it, and with such dexterous 
quickness as though it remembered its well- 
known course, and what a sight broke upon 
me with all the suddenness of magic! How 
magnificent and how indescribable! I stood 
transfixed in wonder and delights» Before 
me lay the harbour, beautiful in shape, and 


its fine quays thickly lined with hundreds of 


vessels of all nations. Be vond it rose a green 
hill, adorned with many ple asing objects ; on 
the right stood the city, and several noble 
buildings instantly were presented to my eye; 
to the left ran a line of fortresses along a gen- 
tle elevation, covered with a ve dant sward, 
Great masses of idle people were standing 
contemplating our arrival, the vessels teem- 
ing with negroes, oddly attired, were at work 
rolling cargoes in and out, and accompany- 
ing their labour with a lively chaunt, both 
musical and strange. | stood entranced, utter- 
ly absorbed, turning my head only from one 
point to another of this novel and _ stirring 
picture, so full of objects, colours, and beau- 
tv, and glowing in a resplendent sunshine. 
As the vessel came to, we were surrounded 
instantly with small boats of all sizes, with 
awnings over their sterns, a necessary pro- 
tection against the rays of the sun, full 
commissionaires active in their offers of ser- 
vice. I had been recommended to a well- 
known hotel, called West’s, and that person, 
a tall, stout man, with a sharp, knowing look, 
now advanced, saying he had reserved apart- 
ments, &c. and requested our passports that 
he might get a “ permit to land.” Soldiers 
came on board to prevent any one leaving 
without this required certificate, which I have 
heard occasions great delay and much ex- 
pense. In half an hour, however, we got 
on shore near the Custom House. I looked 
in as I passed and was vastly amused with 
the noisy scene of confusion it presented. | 
was conducted to a volante provided for our 
transit to the hotel; and was ever seen such 
a vehicle before! the oddest, drollest thing 
imaginable! What a sensation it would make 
in the Champs Elysées, I will send you a 
picture of one, Mina, for you can never rea- 
lise it by any description of mine, It is some- 
Votume V.—14 





thing like a London gentleman’s cabriolet, 
but hanging very low; and then such wheels, 
more than six feet in height, and the shafts 
in proportion, The horse, or mule more fre- 


quently, is harnessed almost at the end of 


them, so that the poor animal turns round a 
corner without your dreaming he is attached 
to any thing, but direc ‘tly comes in sight the 
ponde rous volante, "The ‘y contain two places 
and are driven by a black, dressed as a pos- 
tillon, with black gaiters, to match his face 
| suppose, instead of boots, called a calasero. 
We got in, and started under the auspices of 
Mr. West, and after several turnings through 
narrow streets, but clean and pretty, we ar- 
rived at our destination. We entered a high 
porte cochére, reminding me of the Parisian 
entrances, and, ascending a fine broad stair- 
case, were ushered into the “ apartment.’ 
This was the first shock I experienced, and 
it was a strong one, I assure you: quite a 
galvanic battery. ‘The saloon, so called, was 
low and unpapered; there was a tile floor, 
scantily furnished with flimsy materials; with 
one window, and that decorated with iron 
bars, giving a very cage-like aspect to the 
place; and, more than all, it was quite dark, 
by reason of the shadow of a tall house erect- 
ed opposite. ‘The bed-room I reached by 
crossing a sort of viaduct, and found it small 
and uncomfortable; after the spacious and 
elegant hotels in the United States, I found 
such lodgings doubly offensive. ‘There was 
a showy saloon, intended for the common 
rendezvous of all the “* boarders;” but there 


| were no such things as sitting-rooms and 


bed-rooms adjoining; there were many of 
the latter, but all detached and unconnected. 
I found there was no other arrangement that 
would afford me the necessary privacy I re- 
quired, and, therefore, with all the resigna- 
tion I could summon, gave myself up to my 
dismal abode, hoping, sooner or later, for 
relief. Asa matter of favour, we had our 
meals served in our saloon, for the custom 
is to meet at table d’hote, which I declined, 
of course, for being regarded as sort of a 
lion or lioness, I did not care to be watched 
while feeding. We despatched Charles, our 
zealous factotum, whose ruddy English face 
glowed again ‘neath this tropical sun, to the 
Custom House for our baggage. My cos- 
tumes de théatre were passed, and but few 
duties imposed. I then gave him a secret 
and important commission to perform. My 
quarters were insupportably gloomy, those 
hideous iron bars gave me the sensation of 
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being ina dungeon, and as escape was not | 
impossible, happily, in my case, | determined | 
to make inquiry about another hotel which I | 
had heard of called by the hospitable title of | 
‘* Mansion House.” Off he started, not 
a word the language, nor a| 
t, nor a person to help him in his disco- | 
sy way of beginning, he got, when a | 
little distance off, into a volante, and his ad- 
ventures began. He got out here and there, 
inquired in this shop and in th: it, and finding 
his English of little service, tried pantomime. 
At last he and his calasero {fell out, and in- 
isting with English doggedness on going his 
way, he got out, telling the blac ky to fol- | 
low him;” but as the latter could not com- 
prehend him, he stood still, and Charles, after 
a smart walk, soon found himself worse off 
than ever, for he was minus the volante. 
Staring upwards, as people will do when 
they don’t know which way to he saw, 
looking him right in the fire e, the longe d-for 
and oft-re pe: ated words “ Muasion House.” 
He made examination the premises in 
question, and got safely home; his report 
was very favourable, and I shall remove with 
every possible expedition, Adieu. 
Havanah, January, 1841. 
My prar Henrierra,—l know the deep 
and abiding interest you take in me, and [| 
believe, notwithst: anding our late misunder- 
standing, you have derived the heartiest plea- | 
sure on hearing of the good fortune which 
has attended me, and [| hope you will not be- 
come indifferent to what will befall me here- 
after. My travellings would lose half their | 
attraction if you were no longer entertained | 
by them. Here am I, your naughty Fanny, 
in Havanah. I descended upon it sudde nly, | 
without any preparation, trusting, like Napo- 
on on his return from Elba, to the prestige 
f previous successes, and counting, also, on | 
ie natural curiosity excited, and the reputed 
taste of this people for the arts. Without 
making any contract, or receiving any pro- 
positions, | threw myself unannounced into 
the midst of the astonished natives, and left 
them to speculate on my hardihood and future 
inventions. I sent no notice of my arrival to 
the sole manager of the theatres, Don Fran- 
cesco Marti, nor meant to have delivered a 
single letter, but policy foreed me to do so 
at an early moment. You shall hear how. 
The day after my landing, and whilst anxious 
to know the result of my irregular proceed- 
ing, a message was brought in to the effect 
that Don Marti, the autocrat of all the thea- 
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and a great pin stuck in his shirt; 


‘ Voila la famosa! 


~ 


| guarded, 
}and Spanish, which made me laugh in spite 
of myself. 


iculty to get those nights, 


ibent on ot 
| would astonish him at one e; 


| hearing this, 


VAH. 


tres, would like to see me. ‘ Faites entrée,” 
I said, and immediately there came in the 
oddest-looking creature imaginable. Neither 
tall nor thin exactly; loose white trousers 


| dangling on his legs, with an ill-shapen black 


coat thrown over his shoulders; white cravat, 
his hair 
was tossed over on one side, and a woman’s 


side-comb secured it; the face was colourless 


}and wrinkled, and expressed great cunning. 


his apparition, on seeing me, clumsily raised 
its arms and cried out in a cracked voice, 
!”? and stared at me in right 
He then announced himself and 
He would like to make an en- 
gagement with me, but there were fifty difi- 
culties, almost insurmountable in the way. | 
knew nothing of my man, and was therefore 
He talked a droll mixture of French 


cood earnest. 


> 


his business. 


He 


me for five or six nights, 


said he would like to engage 
but then the dith- 
He had his Span- 
ish company performing at one theatre, his 
Italian company at another, and he could 


‘not think of disturbing their funcion, as he 


| Sty led their re presentations, After a great 
deal of calculation and writing down about 
nights he came to the point, and wanted to 
know my terms. I discovered immediately 
‘in Don Marti over-acuteness and creat close- 
ness; he had tried to frighten me with the 


| uncertainty of my appearing at all, and was 


so I thought I 
and with great 
demureness [ stated that | would accept one 
thousand dollars per night, a benefit for my- 


tting me che: ap; 


ge 


| 
| se ‘If, a half benefit for my mattre de ballet, 


and some allowance for expenses of the three 
artistes [ brought with me. Don Marti, upon 
looked at me to see if I was in 
earnest, then drew a long breath, put on his 


| hat that he fitted tightly, and without saying 


a word, took his departure. | laughed heartily 
at his flight, and set to work to unpack, not- 
withstanding the doubtful state of things. I 
may as well tell you what I have since heard 
of this nondescript, who exercises undisputed 
sway over his managerial dominions in Ha- 
vanah, He is of Spain, and a Catalan, a 
large class here, remarkable for their unscru- 
pulous cunning. Don Marti began his event- 
ful career in this country in the plain calling 
of a fisherman; and though he has since be- 
come a fisher of prima donnas and danseuses, 
he still sticks to his old trade. There is a 
story of his having betrayed to the govern- 
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ment a ferocious pirate, who was the terror 
of this coast, and of his getting a large sum 
for it. ‘The calumniators of the enterprising 
Hon say that he was the friend of the pirate, 
and an assistant in his unprincipled work; 
but there is no sort of proof of this. ‘The 


business flourished under his vigilance and | 
industry; his one boat soon grew to a small 
fleet: and he then set to work to build a fish- 
market, a neat but unpretending affair, that 
vields him a large revenue, 


Just at this time 
the then captain-general, ‘Tacon, offered to 
any contractor who would undertake building 
another theatre of grander dimensions than | 
the existing one, materials for that purpose, | 
and other important facilities, 
ing forward, « 





No one com- | 
ur hero of the fish-market, all | 
scaly as he was, presented himself, not from 
any refined sympathy for the arts, but never | 
loth to drive a good bargain, whether selling | 

pirate, a basket of fish, or constructing a | 
theatre. He agreed to the governor’s propo- | 
sals; but, first cautiously got twenty noble- | 
men and gentlemen of Havanah to buy a) 
box in the new house for one thousand dol- 
lars each, by way of securing their custom 
and additional aid, he reserving the privilege 
to buy them in. In due time the edifice was 
erected, and dignified with the title of Tacon 
Theatre, and it is certainly one of the most | 


splendid temples of art in existence; but of) ’ 


that another time. 

We sat sipping our coffee when Don Marti 
came in, with an air of familiarity quite ha-| 
bitual to him. He got up a bad imitation of 
an apology, in alluding to his retreat of the 
morning, and began bargaining again. He! 
was always making very stupid mistakes of 
one kind or another, but invariably in his own | 
favour. ‘They served him but little, how- 
ever, as | maintained but one position, fight- 
ing with him over what he declared an im- 
passable barrier of one thousand dollars per 
night. When he found me immovable, he | 
took his hat and ran away again, dropping | 
something about his interpreter and coming 
back directly; and so he did in about an 
hour. He came this time supported with a'| 
very substantial prop, whom he introduce d| 
as his inte rpreter, Don Vellerino, a very stout | 
man of under size, finely-formed he rad, and | 
large, dark features. His manners were | 
rather deferential, and not so ungraceful as | 
his employer. He sat down with great gra- 

vity, spread a yellow silk handkerchief across | 
his icenees, and then said in ve ry fair Frene hy 
that he came to explain Don Marti’s mee aning. | 


We all began again. ‘Terms were restated, 
and we got no farther than before. Don 
Vellerino was plausible and ingenious, and 
he endeavoured to accomplish by cri ifty 
manceuvring what his principa! had failed to 
effect by coarser means. But I foiled them 
both, and kept my position; resisted the bold 
charges of Marti, and the insidious attacks or 
his man. ‘They left me in despair, and 
nothing was settled. I went first to the 
[talian opera given in the Teatro Principal, 
the oldest of the two theatres in Havaneh. 
There is a third building devoted to dramatic 
purposes by an amateur company, but small 
and ill-constructed. But the Teatro Princi- 
pal and ‘Tacon are first-class edifices, and 
worthy especial notice, ‘The former stands 


| within the walls of the town, near the top of 


the harbour, and is well and conveniently 
situated. It has small pretensions to archi- 

tectural beauty of any kind, and perfectly 
plain in style, and without ornament. The 
entrance is by two small doors under an arch- 
way, Which open into a narrow corridor, with 
stairs to the right and left leading to the 
boxes. ‘There is a ground-tier, also, enclosing 


| the pit of very ood size, divided in rows of 
| seats, each one covered with red morocco, 
| with arms and back, and numbered. Nothing 


can be more convenient and comfortable. 
rhese places are called lunettas, and are let 
at moderate prices for the night or for the 
season. So are the boxes, except those be- 
longing permanently to several great fami- 


ilies. In all, there are four tiers of boxes. 


The house is lofty, well-proportioned, and 
neatly decorated; the stage of ordinary size, 
and the scenery good; the orchestra strong, 
upwards of thirty performers in number, and 
of all colours, white, black, and yellow—a 
bit of mosaic harmoniously composed. Their 


| performances are generally correct and effec- 


tive. Don Marti and his man are in the 
ascendant here. He got possession of this 
theatre with his usual good luck. It was 


| managed previously by a volunteer commis- 


sion of noblemen and gentlemen, who con- 
tracted for artistes, purchased scenery and 
ward-robes, and then began their operatic 
/experiment. That went through the natural 
vicissitudes of so ill-judged an enterprise; the 
noble directors cccupied for the most part 
with the artistes, paid no attention to business, 
till loss, difficulties, and general confusion 
ensued, and they were disposed to get rid of 
it on any terms. Don Marti presented him- 
self, and got the artistes and the addenda at 
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a bargain, and the commission cheerfully 
shook off the cares and troubles of manage- 


ment. ‘The company now here is very good, 
including several artistes of very superior 
merit. ‘The opera on this occasion was the 


well-known Norma, and | greeted it as an 
old friend. 

W hilst the curtain ’s down, ma chére Hen- 
rietta, you will pardon my looking round at 
the new faces about me. What a contrast 
to the fair complexions | have just left behind 
me! Here is every shade of brown, but set 
off with such fine dark eyes, glowing and 
flashing, that one is half afraid to look at 
them. Black hair and eyebrows finish the 
portrait, that decidedly southern | 
growth. I feel timid in giving first impres- | 
sions where unfavourable; but | found the 
toilette of the ladies generally bad. It was | 
mostly French; but their dresses were ill-| 
made, ye ey — richest material, and had| 
an ugly etiec | observed they wore no} 

tays, and this gave a ve ry sac k-like appear- 
ance to their bodies, tied round, as the ‘vy were, 
with a string. ‘The Havanah ladies are full | 
to stoutness, falling, indeed, under the suspi- 
which comes of their taking 

» little exercise—a sacrifice they willingly 
sii to preserve the beauty of their small | 
feet, most ludicrously disproportione d to the 
superstructure above. ‘Their hands are pret- 
ty, and in public are most actively occupied 
with their which they open and shut 
with a coquetry quite seductive. It is odd so 
much grace can be displayed in a thing so| 
slight. It is customary here for the men to | 
visit between the acts, and I was honoured 
by a call from Don Antonio Escovedo, to 
whom | brought letters, a person of high po- 
sition and great influence, very stately in his 
manners, ti grave as any Castilian is ex- 
pec ted to 





is one of 


cion of fatness, 


fans, 





be. He manifested a ve ry flatter- 
ee interest in my affairs, gave me a bad 


character of the indomitable Don Marti, ad- 
vised me to insist on my demands, and rather 
to increase than abate them. He was certain 
to be fully remunerated. ‘This was consoling; 
and [ settled into a deep, quiet determination 
that I would stand or fall where [ was, vis-a- 
vis Don Marti. I received a visit, also, from 
a distinguished American, the Hon. Mr. E., 
who has filled various high posts at home and 
abroad. He predicted that my success here 
would not be unworthy the example set in 


the North. I hope so! On leaving the 





Opera, I had some inconvenient proof that I 
had become an object of curiosity, for a thick 
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crowd lined the whole way to my volante. |] 
am more comfortably lodged than I was. 
My saloon is lofty and cheerful, its chief 
recommendations; for the floor of tile, 
agreeable enough in this hot climate, and 
very scanty of furniture. ‘The house is large, 
and has seen better days, doubtless. Like 
all the fine mansions in Havanah it has a 
courtyard in the centre, and a wide corridor 
or gallery running round it, on a level with 
the first-floor. In this more airy situation 
the families spend the greater part of their 
time, breakfasting and dining here in prefer- 
ence to be enclosed within walls. These 
galleries are usually furnished with chairs 
and sofas, and are protected, too, from the 
sun, whose ardent embrace is rather shunned 
than courted, by curtains of canvass, 

There is one appendage to their houses | 
like above all others, the dear, delightful bal- 
conies that grace them ne arly all, of every 
size, shape, and material. Nothing [ love 
better than to saunter and loll up and down 
‘them, regarding the grave-looking 
above and below, and the many unfamiliar 
and droll objects in the streets. Mules laden 
with green corn, and belaboured by little 
black boys, velling and shouting to the grave 
mule, who whisks his tail with Spanish su- 
perciliousness, And then those comical vo- 
lantes. With what deliberate caution they 
approach a corner! How acarly the prac- 
tised calasero measures his space for shafts 
and wheels! And once clear, what a crack- 
ing of whips! Away he goes! ‘The streets 
I like greatly. ‘They are not paved, but hard 
and smooth, and care ‘fully ws tered: very 
straight and narrow to exclude the sun. 
Many have awnings extending across, throw- 
ing a soft and ge ntle shade over them. The 
shops seem well supplied with foreign goods, 
French and English; but [ have not been in 
them yet. [ spy Don Marti and his man 
coming along the street. They look from their 
quie tf manners—very unusuk il with them—as 
if their minds were madé up. Asthey please! 
[ found the clever Don had been actively at 
work to get up some party feeling against 
me. But I defeated his manceuvr ing by send- 
ing round my letters, which were quic kly and 
kindly responde “| to. He begins to waver, | 
think, * * As TI suspected,a decision has 
been demanded from Marti. I have signed 
with him an engagement of ten nights, at one 
thousand dollars per night, and a benefit for 
myself, a half benefit for my maitre de ballet, 
and five hundred dollars for expenses of the 


is 


house 
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two other artistes making my theatrical suite.| Don Marti has forced some of his female 
Hie might as well have agre ed at first, and he | subordinates of the theatre into the ranks; but 
would have escaped the hal{f-benefit for my | the y are the most unpromising mate rial that 
ballet-master, Sylvain, whom you recollect ‘LT ' ballet- master ever worked upon. They are 
brought out from Paris with me. He has been, | villing enough, poor things; but Nature never 
of course, highly useiul, and very industrious | conte mpl: ited such a destiny for them, and 
and pe uins-te iking. [lis conduct, in all respects, | has made them ace ordingly. Fat, ill-shapen, 
is quite unexce ptionable, Lam ol: id he is likely ‘clumsy , and heavy, how can they ever be 
to be well compensated. The terms he agreed | transformed into “sylphides?” Sylvain is 
to in Paris were one hundred and fifty dollars | persevering, but no conjuror; and such a 
per week; but, as he was not bound beyond | miracle is not reserved for our days. And, 
the first engagement at New York, he natu- | then, their colour, so dark and swarthy, how 
rally sought to make hay while the sun shone. 


can that be improved without scraping their 
[t beams in golden rays upon him here; for 


faces? Just conceive of a winged fairy of 
[ give him one thousand dollars per month, | the Opera House, as radiantly white as pearl 
and his half-benefit will produce him twice | powder and gauze can make her, being per- 
as much more, Three thousand dollars for | sonified by a plump mulatto, yellow as saf- 
a month’s drilling of his ballet-recruits he is | fron, and as incapable of a feat of activity as 
now beating up, is not bad pay. I have be- |a superannuated cow, and about as graceful. 
gun my practice again, and feared [ should | It may quite ruin me, for the ludricous is a 
sufler badly after so long a vacation. But dreadiul foe to contend with; and the wad- 
the warmth of the climate has been most 
favourable to me, and my limbs have reco- 





dling of these brown sprites may confound 
all my attempts at grace. Nous verrons. 
vered their pliancy and elasticity with far |'The prices have been inordinately raised; but 
less labour than I apprehended. As I was | quite half the places are already sold for the 
skipping about the stage a day or two since | whole engagement. The interior of the Thea- 
With a buoyant vivacity that indicates my |tre T'acon is most striking; the size is very 
being pretty well en train, | heard, to my | great, hardly surpassed by San Carlos or La 
surprise, an odd mixture of sounds, that was | Scala and far more elegant in proportions 
probably intended for a laugh, followed by a|and style. The tiers are five; but the first 
iolsy clapping of hands, [looked about me, | tier, instead of being panelled in, as usual, is 
and beheld, in a dark corner of the theatre, | adorned by a graceful iron ri ailing, surmount- 
the right worshipful Don Marti, who had|ed by a mahogany top bannister. with small 
been quietly inspecting, up to this moment, gilt knobs. The effect is singularly pleasing 
the bargain that was going to ruin him. Ij|and new. It is lighted by an immense chan- 
had not seen him smile since the first mo-|delier hanging in the centre with oil-lamps; 
ment we met, and had no idea he could | but they give a strong and sufficient light to 
launch; his rude admiration, therefore, was | all parts of the house, which, bei ing painted 
quite welcome; and as he sung out, quite|chiefly in white, reflects it back again. I 
lustily, ** Encora! encora!” | went through | should observe, en passant, there are two 
my paces, and curveted and caracoled a | places set apart for official dignitaries of the 
l’Académie Royale, till | was out of breath. | highest standing. ‘The captain-general occu- 
“ Eh, bien!” Don Marti, ‘Buena! buena!” | pies in both theatres a capacious box, neatly 
cried he, in his own lingo, and, lighting his | fitted up, on the ground tier, near the stage; 
cigarito, he went puffing away, wearing a | but just im front, in the principal tier, is a fine 
look of greater satisfaction than his uncom- | large one, more ostentatiously adorned, and 
fortable face had yet assumed; not that he | occupied by a very important personage, the 
eared for or appreciated my caperings as a/lieutenant-governor of the town, and the 
matter of art, but he began to think, perhaps, | “ president of the spectacle.” In his latter 
“it would draw.” It appears that M. Syl- | office he exercises despotic sway. When the 
vain has desperate work to get up a corps de | bell behind the scenes connected with his box 
ballet. ‘The town has been ransacked, and | once rings, the curtain must go up, and things 
rewards offered; but such a thing as a dan-| must goon. If a song or a dance is encored, 
seuse of the lowest degree is not to be had.|no repetition can follow without the consent 
There are a few who practise Spanish dances, | of the bell, and which must be obeyed, whether 
but they carry their heads far above ballet-| disposed or not. I did not like this peremp- 
work, By dint of persuasion and authority, | tory order of arrangement, though always 
14* 
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willing to sacrifice myself to the public plea- | 
sure; yet moments arise when a woman is| 
inclined to fall back upon her prerogative of| 
doing what she likes, and I fear that my 
tongue and the bell will not always chime, 
harmoniously. F 
I will not send off this letter till I can se nd | 
you an account of my debut, whic h takes | 
place to-morrow night..* * * * * It is | 
over. ‘The ordeal was trying, and for a| 
while the result seemed uncertain; but I ute 
got good hold of them now, and the ground | 
is firm under me. | was just setting out for | 
the theatre on the eventful evening of my | 
first appearance, when an elegant equipage, | 
with outriders, drove up, to carry me there, | 
with the compliments of the Count de P. | 
This was highly gratifying, if not a novelty ; | 
for at Berlin I never went to the palace but | 
in a royal carriage: but then the king and_| 
queen had always been partial to me. Such} 
an attention from a stranger was hardly to! 
be expected, Crowds were pouring down to| 
the theatre, round which stood a thick mass | 
as I drove in. I felt a little trepidation, not | 


so much for myself, as | had already gone | 
through such stirring scenes, but for the ad- | 
venturous ** sylphides” of native growth, who| 
were to unfold their wings for a first flight. | 


The curtain rising, discovered me on the | 
stage. I was recognised by a few, who com- | 
municated the secret to the rest in the usual | 

way, and the whole house broke into hearty | 

applause. ‘he crowd was immense, between | 
three thousand and four thousand, and the} 
effect was indescribably fine. ‘The men, as | 
customary here, winter and summer, were 

all in white trousers and dark coats; the | 
ladies in white. ‘These light dresses we re | 
seen through the pretty rail around the boxes, | 
and gave a bright, cheerful aspect to an au-| 
dience I have never seen equalled, ‘The bra- 
vos soon died away, and the most intense 
silence succeeded, ‘The eyes had it their own 
way, and how they did stare! There is lit- 
tle in the first act of La Sylphide to excite 
much fervour; but I found them getting much 
too chilly for my taste. The appearance of 
the ** sylphides” provoked, as I anticipated, 
great merriment; and, truly, they were irre- 
sistible. Their dresses were exceedingly ill 
made; their wreaths of the cheapest mate- 

rials; and, by way of abating the effect of 
their brown bosoms, Don Marti had encased 
them in bright ye slow chemisettes. This was 
putting powder on the fire. Their arms and 
legs were left to take care of themselves. 





FANNY ELSSLER AT THE HAVANAH. 


Just before they went on the stage, the bal- 

let-master, Sy lvain, determined, in a moment 
of despe ration, to whitewash them, which he 
actually effected with a large brush and some 
white mixture. I leave the eflect to your 
imagination, But the second act was to de- 
cide my fate,and theirs. ‘he moment came, 
and my efforts were not unavailing. ‘ Mes 
pointes” astonished them, and the applause 
was vehement. I quitted the stage pretty 
well satisfied. It was now the time of the 
‘“‘sylphides.” ‘They began, amid the silent 
wonder of the house. lor a while they ob- 
served order; but some fatal evolutions threw 
them into confusion. Sylvain shouted at them, 
* Right!” * left!’ from the side scenes; but 
this only confounded them the more, in ‘hey 
| looked at each other in dismay ; the audience 
began to hiss, and away they went in a 
scamper right off the stage. ‘One luckless 
creature was too heavy and short-winded to 
keep up with the rest ; she got fairly distanced, 

or, perhaps, was not aware at first of the de- 
campment of her compi anions. My eye fell 
upon her as she stood in the centre of this 
great stage. Horrified at finding herself quite 
alone, she set off on a brisk trot to the right; 
but then changed her mind, wheeled round, 
and broke into a wild gallop of her own com- 
position, ‘This was too much for the house; 
they fell into convulsions of laughter that | 
thought would never end. I was heartily 
ive xed, as fe aring it would be disastrous to 
me; but who could retain gravity with such 
a grotesque event to ove rturn it? and I laugh- 
ed along with the rest. It was impossible to 
| bring the house back to sobriety ; the sight of 
these yellow fairies at once infected them, 
and the ballet proceeded amid a badly sup- 
pressed titter. ‘The * Cracovienne” succeed- 
ed, and, though warmly applauded, it did not 
produce its usual effect. I returned home 
quite chagrined, and would have, at that mo- 
ment, gladly rescinded the contract, and not 
appeared again. ‘The ensuing day I received 
an early visit from Don Marti and his man, 
who were both greatly alarmed, and attri- 
buted the comparative failure of the previous 
night to my want of attraction, rather than 
to the unrehearsed effects that happened. He 
proposed a change of ballet; that would re- 
quire a week’s labour, and a change of dance; 
[ calmed his apprehensions by my assurance 
that I would guarantee him against loss, but 
was determined to chi unge nothing, end go 
on. He went away with a doleful and doubt- 
ing face. The second performance came, 
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and [ had guarded against similar mischances | 


by clipping the corps de ballet of some of 


the fattest and yellowest of its members, and 
thus reducing it to a smallness ludicrously in 
contrast with the vast size of the stage; but 
this was better than mere caricature putting 
illusion out of countenance. I determined to 
depend on myself alone. | felt no fear, and 
challenged the result. The house was filled 
to overflowing, less buzzing and eagerness; 
expectation more subdued, and attention more 
close and critical. This suited me exactly, 
and I did my best. ‘The audience grew warm 
in the first act: I perceived they were mov- 
ing; but the second act carried them clean 


and roared till its mighty billows nearly 
frightened me. The “* Cracovienne” accom- 
plished all the rest, and my triumph was 
complete. I was called out different times, 
and the stage was converted into a gay par- 
terre of lovely flowers. As I passed Don 


the door all radiant in grins, | good-humour- 


Accounts of the Royal Household, to enable 
us to trace with great accuracy the modes 
of, and facilities for, the conveyance of cor- 
respondence throughout the kingdom, from 
the reign of Tlenry ILL, when the messengers 
were styled the “ Nuncii Regis,” and pro- 
vided, as our leiter carriers are at the present 
day, with a royal livery. Hereafter we may, 


| perhaps, find occasion to speak of these Re- 
‘cords when arrangement has rendered them 


‘more accessible. For the present, as apropos 


of some points in the Report just published, 
and the public interest which is reviving in 


\the subject, we shall briefly examine one of 
| the series, a roll of the “* Master of the Postes” 
away out to a sea of enthusiasm that dashed | 


for the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The con- 


_trasts between the arrangements for the des- 


patch of the public correspondence at that 


|time and those which we enjoy at present, 
‘afford a curious exemplification of the differ- 
ence between the public exigencies of the 
two periods, 

Marti on leaving the theatre, who stood at | 


edly asked him if he would like to change | 


the ballet now, “Non, non, Famosa jamais!” 
Truly yours. 


Ce a 


From the Atheneum. 
ENGLISH POSTAGE REGULATIONS. 
Report of the Select Committee on Postage, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. 


In the reign of Elizabeth, and indeed until 
the period of the Commonwealth, there was 
no public provision made for the general cor- 
respondence of the nation,—a sure sign that 
the correspondence itself was not very exten- 
sive or important. Oliver Cromwell was the 


first person to feel the letter-writing wants of 


the pe ople, and to give them a General Post 


‘Office. Before his time, posts were estab- 


| lished to answer only he wants of the gOv- 


Printed by order of the House of Com- | 


mons, 


Amoné the records lately exhumed from the 
dark and almost inaccessible vaults of Somer- 


ernment. In the roll of the “ Master of the 
Postes” already alluded to, the accountant is 
allowed for money paid by him for the wages 


‘and entertainment of the ordinary Posts, as 
well at the court and between London and 


set House, are a number of accounts of the | 
‘* Masters of the Postes;” and it appears that 


there is every probability that a series of 


such accounts, from the earliest to the latest 
periods, will be forthcoming, when the Pipe 
Ojlice Records are sorted and arranged,—a 


months. Of these “ Postes” accounts, very 
little, ifany, use can have been made at any 
time for any antiquarian or historical object, 
for we believe that they are not specifically 
mentioned by Madox or other writers on the 
Exchequer, or noticed in the reports on Pub- 
lic Records; and it may be doubted if they 
have been consultable at all for the last cen- 
tury. ‘They promise, however, when ar- 
ranged, to furnish materials for a complete 
history of the Post Office, and with the help 
to be obtained from the Early Wardrobe 


Berwick, as between Berwick and Carlisle 
and other places within the realm, ‘ for con- 
veyances of Her Highness’s letters and her 
Councils, and for other her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, at sundry rates by the day as the im- 
portance of their service requireth.” Possi- 


bly these government Posts carried also some 
vork likely, it is said, to occupy many | 


| nize ‘d or declared arrangement. 


| 





i 


“neg correspondence, but it was no recog- 
The Posts 
were aaaladl as ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. 

Here are some extracts relating to the ex- 
traordinary Posts:— ¥ 

‘Thomas Milles, gentleman, sent in haste 
by special commandment of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Knight, principal secretary to her 
Majesty, throughout all the Posts in Kent, to 
warn and take order, both with the Posts for 
an augmentation of the ordinary number of 


horses for the packet; and with the countries 
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neer them, for a omy of twenty or thirty | 
horse S apiece for the * ‘lhroughe Postes’ dur- | 
ing the service against the Spanish Navy by 
sea, and continuance of the armies by land 
for his service sustained in that service, 41.” 
Posts were laid (a° 31 Eliz.) between Lon- 
don and Rye, upon the slaughter of the late 
French King, for the more speedy advertise- 


ment of the same out of France as occ asion | 


from time to time did require :— 

“Thomas Milles, sent at Easter 1597, | 
from London to lay the Posts and _ likest| 
landing places in Kent and Sussex, upon in- 
telligence given of some practises intended | 
against her Majestys person, and returning 
bac k, received 71.” 

The Extraordinary Posts laid between | 
Hampton Court, and Portsmouth, and South- | 
ampton, for the more speedy advertisements | 
of the occurrences from the ports of Nor- | 
mandy and Bretaigne, from the French King, 
and of divers other causes concerning her 
Highness’ special affairs,—were, Kingston, | 
Guildford, Farnham, Alton, then by East- 
meane to Portsmouth, and by ‘Twyford to 
Southampton. 


‘Thomas Gourley, Post of Canterbury, | 


received for his expences and travail in con- 


vey ing from Margate to Oatlands a mail i ine | 


tercepted, wherein were inclosed lette rs s and| 
pardons sent from the Pope, 4. in all.’ 

Here is evidence of the first beginnings of 
a Packet Station at Holyhead in the e ‘xpenses 
for the “ Hire of a bark at Holyhead for the 
more spee dy conveyance of her Maje stys and 
her Councils letters into Ireland, and of let- | 
ters to be sent hither from thence.” 

Anterior to the 3Lst year of Elizabeth’s 


reign the “ Carriage of packets of her Ma- | 
jestys letters was paid at the rate of 20d. the | 


packette between one Post and another,” but 
after that time the allowance accustomed to 
be paid by the packet, was reduced to rates 
per day varying between 3s., 2s., 20d., 18d., 


at various posts—an arrangement whic h | 
would have led possibly to the adoption of| 


an uniform rate if each packet had been 
charged with its expenses. 

The sum total of expenses of all Posts for 
five years, from the 8th to 13th Elizabeth, 
was 4,7641. 18s. 6d.: for one year (a° 29) it 
was. 1,1751. 9s. 4d. 

The obvious advantages which would re- 
sult from the employme nt, by the public at 
large, of the posts thus e stablished for govern- 
ment objects only, no doubt induced the 
government to undertake the business of car- 


rying its subjects’ correspondence, The go- 
vernment posts became the basis of the pre- 
sent Post Office trade, and the object which, 
at an early period was professed, doubtless 
in good faith, in undertaking such a business, 
was the accommodation of the public, and 
by no means any profit to the revenue. ‘The 
earliest statutory enactment (12 Charles IL.) 
recites that, “* Whereas for the maintenance 
of mutuall corre sponde ncies and prevention of 
many inconveniences happening by private 
posts, severall publique post offices have been 
| heretofore erected for carrying and re-carry- 
| ing of letters by posts to ¢ ind from all parts sand 
| plac es within England, Scotland, and Lreland, 
and severall parts beyond the seas, the well 
ordering whereof is a matter of general con- 
cernment and of great advantage, as well 
for the preservation of trade and commerce 
as otherwise,’ &c. By the same statute, 
| rates of postage were established, assessable 
at per sheet, according to distances, under 
| or above eighty miles. ‘Thus, ‘ For the post 
of every letter not exceeding one sheate, to 
| or from any place not exceeding fourscore 
| English miles distant from the place where 





such letter shall be received, two-pence, 
above the distance of fourscore miles, three- 
pence. ” ‘Thus, in the earliest period of the 

institution, we have an approximé ation to two 
| of the main features of Mr. Hill’s pli an—pub- 
| lic convenience and uniformity of charge. 
| So little, too, was revenue thought of, that 
| the various posts appear to have be en farmed 
fiom year to year for a long pe riod, at the 
i same rates:— 

“Way letters taken in at one stage and 
| delivered at another this year (1680,) farmed 
to divers postmasters for the severall sums 
within mentioned, 

“Mrs, Frances Goldmith, of Lynn, 201. 

“Mr. Edward Holland, of Manchester, Cs. 

“Mrs. Mary Rathbone, of Litchfield, Cs.” 

Thus, in less than two centuries, the an- 
nual expenses of the Post Office at Manches- 
ter have risen from 65/. to nearly as many 
thousands, 

Gradually, however, and most particularly 
during the pecuniary emergencies occ: isioned 
by late wars, the State looked more anxiously 
to the Post Office as a source of revenue, 
than as a public convenience, So far was 
this feeling carried out, mistakenly even for 
the interest of the revenue, that a re-action 
ensued, even after Palmer’s great improve- 
ments; and whilst population continued to 
grow, and public requirements for post office 
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facilities increased, the post office revenue | troduced since 1841, by which the public 
not only stood still, but positively declined. | have been induced to use the Post Office 
In the midst of’ the general stand-still of the | more than they did before that time, says 
Post Office appeare .d Mr. Rowland Hill, and| that there have been some; but “TI tell the 
he proposed a plan which went to the total | honourable member fairly, that there have 
subversion of all the past system. Cheap- | beenc oon aratively few’ ’(1035.) Elsewhere, 
ness and activity were to take the plac e of | he says, that the introduction of the Penny 
costliness and torpitude. By adopting Mr. | Post led to stopping the progress of establish- 
Hill’s plan, the government placed itself in | ing rural post offices (1052.) In London, 
the position of a trader, who declared that |too, we know it has curtailed the time of 
he intended in future to be satisfied with a | posting letters, and rather retarded the deli- 
sixth of his former profits, but hoped to se- | ve ry. Yet not only for public benefit, but as 
cure himself from loss by increased business, | the only mcans of improving the revenue, 
ereater attractiveness, and diminished cost | are increased facilities more than ever indis- 
of management. ‘The step was a bold one, | pens: ible. 
and yet not hazardous, if efficiently prose-| Putting aside all financial considerations, 
cuted, for the principles themselves are sound, | it will appear obvious, that if the State as- 
Yet no half measures, with such a system, |sumes to itself the monopoly of being the 
suffice, Bankrupte, v assuredly would stare | national carrier of its subjects’ letters, the 
that man in the face who should simply make | public has a right to insist, that the work be 
a reduction in his price of several hundreds! done as well as if it performed it for itself. 
per cent., and make no improvements in the | Giving the Post Office all the er dit for the 
machinery for transacting his business. ‘The | facilities which have been gradually intro- 
Post Office, it is alleged, have so acted—| duced in late years before the advent of the 
made the reduction, but done little else. Yet} Penny Post, it must still be confessed by 
Penny Postage will not, perhi ape be said to| every one, resident either in town or coun- 
have ruined the Post Office, so long as it) try, that there are glaring defects and incon- 
yields some 600,000/. per annum as net | veniences in the Post Office arrangements, 
revenue; that it should not have become| which come within his own pe sonal expe- 
bankrupt under the enormous reduction in! rience. In the_metropolis, for example, the 
charge, to which it was subjected, does not | transit of a letter, from one district to an- 
result from the improved mode of working | other, is unnecessarily tedious. In spite of 
of the new plan, which Mr. Hill alleges is | remonstranee from commissions, from com- 
yet but half tried. mittees, and demonstrations from Mr. Hill, 
Into the truth of this allegation it was the | the Post Office continues to insist, that if a 
object of the Committee, whose Report heads | letter is posted in Grosvenor Place to go to 
this paper, to inquire; and though it inquired Knightsbridge, the only proper course of the 
to the extent of asking some 3,24 3 que stions, | letter is to go first three miles eastward, to 
and of filling some 600 pages, the Committee | St. Martin’s Le Grand, wait there for a cer- 
appears to have declined exonerating the Post | tain time, and then return past Grosvenor 
Office from the charges laid against it by Mr. | Place to its destination. This practice, how- 
Hill. ‘The Committee divided on the ques-| ever, is surrounded by anomalies, for though 
tion, whether judgment should be pronounced | the Post Office will not establish districts for 
or not: it decided in the negative; and thus | circulating letters within the metropolis itself, 
has left the public to form its own conclu-| it does so in certain parts of the suburbs, 
sions on the subject. These it is much more | The general result of the present system is, 
likely to obtain practically, from its own ex-| as stated by Mr. Hill, that ‘ the interchange 
perience, than from the thick ‘ blue-book,” | of letters by the district post is so slow, that 
the very dullest and dryest of blue-books, it | special messengers are employed by the pub- 
was ever our fate to peruse, lic whenever dispatch is important. The 
The public hardly requires to be told, that | time ordinarily required to send a letter and 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan has not hitherto | receive a reply, between one part of London 
afforded it much besides the comfort of cheap- | and another, is about seven or eight hours, 
hess, some simplicity in charge, and the con- | and between London and the suburbs, ten or 
venience of stamps. Increased facilities there | eleven hours, even when night does not inter- 
have been very few. Colonel Maberly being | vene; but in the latter part of the day, letters 
asked what additional facilities had been in-| for the suburbs are still more unreasonably 
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A letter for Bayswater, if posted | for the receipt of stamped and unpaid letters, 
four |to be sent unostentatiously 
next morning;/and such an arrangement 


by each train, 
would certainly 


and as the reply, even if immediate, would | provoke much increased correspondence. 


not be delivered till about one, Pp. 
intervening time would, in extreme 
amount to twenty-one hours.” 


cases, 


m., the 


| 


The remedy proposed by Mr. Hill is, to | 


make the ** collection and delivery of letters 
once an hour, instead of once in two hours, 
and to establish district offices, so as to | 
avoid the necessity of making all letters | 
pass through St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the | 
result would be, that the time necessary for | 
an interchange of letters would be reduced 
by one-half, and the benefit would be attend- 
ed with little additional expense. ‘The Post 
Office interpret this propose ‘d hourly delivery 
of letters to mean a delivery ofa letter with- 
in an hour of its being posted, and then such 
a plan is sagaciously pronounced a “ physi- 
cal impossibility ; :? and Colonel Mabe rly la- 

bours to prove, and does actually prove, that 
the transmission of a letter from Pimlico to 
Whitechapel will indeed take more than an 
hour (847.) Subsequently, a new light struck 
him that he had misunderstood the proposal. 
Although the illicit conveyance of letters 


for the sake of evading postage may be said | 


to have been altogether stopped, it seems to 
be generally admitte d, that the law is still 
broken to save time. Whilst trains are go- 
ing and returning some half a dozen times 
in the day to Birmingham, Bristol, &c. let- 
ters are sent by the Post Office only twice. 
Many letters are conveyed by these trains as 
parce ‘Is. I cannot surely require demon- 
stration, that if the public want their bodies 
carried six times a day to Birmingham, they 
no less require an equal amount of conveni- 
ence for the transmission of their thoughts. 
Our own experience has led us to observe, 
that the stations on railways are already 
made private post offices. During the sum- 
mer we happened to be located near a rail- 
way, where the Post Office communication 
with the metropolis was at an inconvenient 


hour, and occurred but once a day. The 
facilities for communicating with London 


occurred some dozen times by the railway. 
Consequently a great part of the correspon- 
dence of the place passed by the railway, 
and it seemed to be a practice to leave stamp- 
ed letters at the station to be carried by the 
first train. Now it would be a very simple 
and cheap convenience for the Post Office to 
cause a letter-box to be placed at each station 


| ° ° . ° ° 
accommodation In the rural districts. 


But perhaps the most glaring defects of 
the Post Office arrangements, is the want of 
The 
following is a brief statement of them:—* Of 
ithe 2 100 registvar’s districts, comprised in 
| Enel ind and Wales, about 400, containing 
a million and a half of inhabitants, have no 
| post office whatever. ‘The aver: ige extent of 
‘these 400 districts is nearly twenty square 
imiles each; the average population about 
4,000. The average population of the chief 


| place of the district about 1,400, and the 











‘box is fixed 


average distance of such chief place from the 
nearest post office, between four and _ five 
miles. In one instance, Saxilby (in Lincoln- 
shire,) containing nearly 1, 000 inhabitants 
is as much as sixteen miles from the neare st 
post office; and in some parts of Wales the 
distances are even greater than this.” ‘There 
are districts —- erably larger than the 
county of Middlesex, into which the postman 
enters. It is S diffic ult to estimate the 
check which these defects must necessarily 
give to the benefits of the cheap postage. 
The residents in these luckless districts have, 
as Mr. Hill points out, to seek opportunities 
often rare, irregular, insecure, and expen- 
sive, for transmission to the post town, dis- 
tant perhaps several miles, whilst the reply 
perhaps does not reach its destination until 
it has figured some days in the post office 
window, or been crushed in the pocket of 
some forgetful friend or careless dependent. 
Newspapers and stamped periodicals are 
exposed to similar risks and delays. The 
system which pursued in the rural dis- 
tricts of France, contrasts much to the dis- 
advantage of this country. In France the 
Poste Rurale was established in 1830, and 
it extends to every commune in France; a 
against a wall in each village, 
into which the letters are dropped, and in 
most cases once a day, but in some once in 
two days, a rural letter carrier comes round 
and conveys the letters to the nearest post 
office, delivering letters as he goes along. 
M. Piron, a chief officer in the French post 
office, estimates, that the steady annual in- 
crease of the French revenue, which ts at the 
rate of 57. per cent. per annum, is to be 
attributed chiefly to the Poste Rurale. 

We have purposely avoided touching upon 
any of the points in controversy between 


never 
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Mr. Hill and the Post Office, or upon his 
abrupt dismissal from office, before his plan 
was half'developed; we have rather preferred 
directing our readers’ attention to some of 
the more glaring defects in post office ma- 
nagement, about which there can be no dis- 
pute, and for the redress of which there is 
most urgent necessity. 


SEE scone 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 
ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 
No. ITI. 
THE STRUGGLE, 





[ nap been but three or four months in 
Texas, when, in consequence of the oppres- 
sive conduct of the Mexican military authori- 
ties, symptoms of discontent showed them- | 
selves, and several skirmishes occurred | 
between the American settlers and the sol- 
diery. ‘The two small forts of Velasco and 
Nacogdoches were taken by the former, and | 
their garrisons and a couple of field-officers 
made prisoners; soon alter which, however, 
the quarrel was made up by the intervention 
of Colonel Austin on the part of ‘Texas, and 
Colonel Mejia on the part of the Mexican | 
authorities. 

Sut in the year ’33 occurred Santa Anna’s 
defection from the liberal party, and the im- | 
prisonment of Stephen F, Austin, the Texian | 
representative in the Mexican congress, by 
the vice-president, Gomez Farias, ‘This was | 
followed by ‘Texas adopting the constitution | 
of 1834, and declaring itself an independent | 


state of the Mexican republic. Finally, to- | 
wards the close of 1835, Texas threw off the | 


Mexican yoke altogether, voted itself a free | 
and sovereign republic, and prepared to de- 
fend by arms its newly asserted liberty, 

The first step to be taken was, to secure 
our communications with the United States 
by getting possession of the sea-ports. Ge- 
neral Cos had occupied Galveston harbour, 
and built and garrisoned a block-fort, nomi- 
nally for the purpose of enforcing the cus- 
toms laws, but in reality with a view to cut 
off our communications with New Orleans 
and the States. ‘This fort it was necessary 
to get possession of, and my friend Fanning 
and myself were appointed to that duty by 
the Alcalde, who had taken a prominent part 
in all that had occurred. 

Our whole force and equipment where- 
with to accomplish this enterprise, consisted 





in a sealed despatch, to be opened at the 
town of Columbia, and a half-breed, named 
Agostino, who acted as our guide. On 
reaching Columbia, we called together the 
principal inhabitants of the place, and of the 
neighbouring towns of Bolivar and Marion, 
unsealed the letter in their presence, and six 
hours afterwards the forces therein specified 
were assembled, and we were on our march 
towards Galveston. ‘The next day the fort 
was taken, and the garrison made prisoners, 
without our losing a single man. 

We sent off our guide to the government 
at San Felipe with news of our success. In 
nine days he returned, bringing us the 
thanks of congress, and fresh orders. We 
were to leave a garrison in the fort, and then 
ascend Trinity river, and march towards 
San Antonio de Bexar. ‘This route was all 
the more agreeable to Fanning and myself, 
as it would bring us into the immediate vici- 


nity of the haciendas, or estates, of which 


we had some time previously obtained a 
grant from the Texian government; and we 
did not doubt that we were indebted to our 
friend the Alcalde for the orders which thus 


'conciliated our private convenience with our 
| public duty. 


As we marched along we found the whole 
country in commotion, the settlers all arm- 


‘ing, and hastening to the distant place of 
'rendezvous. We arrived at Trinity river 


one afternoon, and immediately sent mes- 


'sengers for forty miles in all directions to 


summon the inhabitants, At the period in 
_question, the plantations in that part of the 
country were very few and far between, but 
nevertheless by the afternoon of the next 
day we had got together four-and-thirty men, 
mounted on mustangs, each equipped with 
rifle and bowie- knile, powder-horn and bul- 
let-bag, and furnished with provisions for 
several days. With these we started for 
San Antonio de Bexar, a march of two 
hundred and fifiy miles, through trackless 
prairies intersected with rivers and streams, 
which, although not quite so big as the Mis- 
sissippi or Potomac, were yet deep and wide 
enough to have offered serious impediment to 
regular armies. But to Texian farmers and 
backwoodsmen, they were trifling obstacles. 
Those we could not wade through we swam 
over; and in due time, and without any inci- 
dent worthy of note, reached the appointed 
place of rendezvous, which was on the river 
Salado, about fifteen miles from San An- 
tonio, the principal city of the province. 
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This latter place it was intended to attack— 
an enterprise of some boldness and risk, con- 
sidering that the town was protected by a 
Strong fort, amply provided with heavy artil- 
lery, and had a garrison of nearly three 
thousand men, commanded by officers who 
had, for the most part, distinguished them- 
selves in the revolutionary wars against the 
Spaniards. Our whole army, which we 
found encamped on the Salado, under the 
command of General Austin, did not exceed 
eight hundred men. 

The day after that on which Fanning and 
myself, with our four and thirty recruits, 
reached headquarters, a council of war was 
held, and it was resolved to advance as far 
as the mission of Santa Espada. ‘The ad- 
vanced guard was to push forward imme- 
diately; the main body would follow the 
next day. Fanning and myself were ap- 
pointed to the command of the vanguard, in 
conjunction with Mr. Wharton, a wealthy 


planter, who had brought a strong party of 


volunteers with him, and whose mature age 
and cool judgment, it was thought, would 
counterbalance any excess of youthful heat 
and impetuosity on our part. Selecting nine- 


ty-two men out of the eight hundred, who, to 
a man, volunteered to accompany us, we set 


out for the mission. 
These missions are a sort of picket- houses 


or outposts of the Catholic church, and are | 


found in great numbers in all frontier pro- 
vinces of Spanish America, especially in 
Texas, Santa Fé, and Cohahuila. They are 
usually of sufficient strength to afford their 
inmates security against any predatory party 
of Indians or other marauders, and are oc- 
cupied by priests, who while using their en- 
deavours tospread the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, act also as spies and agents of the 
Mexican government. 

On reaching San Espada, we held a dis- 
cussion as to the propriety of remaining there 
until the general came up, or of advancing at 
once towards the river. Wharton inclined 
to the former plan, and it was certainly the 
most prudent, for the mission was a strong 
building, surrounded by a high wall, and 
might have been held against very superior 
numbers. Fanning and I, however, did not 
like the idea of being cooped up in a house, 
and at last Wharton yielded. We left our 
horses and mustangs in charge of eight men, 
and with the remainder set out in the diree- 
tion of the Salado, which flows from north 
to south, a third of a mile to the westward 
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of the mission. About half-way between the 
latter and the river, was a small group, or 
island, of muskeet trees, the only object that 
broke the uniformity of the prairie. ‘lhe bank 
of the river on our side was tolerably steep, 
about eight or ten feet high, hollowed out 
here and there, and covered with a thick 
network of wild vines. ‘l‘he Salado at this 
spot describes a sort of bow-shaped curve, 
with a ford at either end, by which alone the 
river can be passed, for although not very 
broad, it is rapid and deep. We resolved 
to take up a position within this bow, cal- 
culating that we might manage to defend the 
two fords, which were not above a quarter 
of a mile apart. 

At the same time we did not lose sight of 
the dangers of such a position, and of the 

almost certainty that if the enemy managed 
to cross the river, we should be surrounded 
and cut off. But our success on the few oc- 
casions on which we had hitherto come to 
blows with the Mexicans, at Velasco, Nacog- 
doches, and Galveston, had inspired us with 
confidence, that we considered ourselves a 
match for thousands of such foes, and ac- 
tually began to wish the enemy would attack 
us before our main body cameup. We re- 
connoitered the ground, stationed a picket of 
twelve men at each ford, and an equal num- 
ber in the island of muskeet trees; and 
established ourselves with the remainder 
amongst the vines and in the hollows on the 
river bank. 

The commissariat department of the Texian 
army was, as may be supposed, not yet placed 
upon any very regular footing. In fact, every 
man was, for the present, his own commis- 
sary-general, Finding our stock of pro- 
visions to be very small, we sent out a party 
of foragers, who soon returned with three 
sheep, which they had taken from a rancho 
within a mile of San Antonio. An old priest, 
whom they found there, had threatened them 
with the anger of Heaven and of General Cos; 
but they paid little atiention to his denun- 
ciation, and, throwing down three dollars, 
walked off with the sheep. The priest be- 
came furious, got upon his mule, and trotted 
away in the direction of the city to complain to 
General Cos of the misconduct of the heretics. 

After this we made no doubt that we 
should soon have a visit from the worthy 
Dons. Nevertheless the evening and the 
night passed away without incident. Day 
broke—still no signs of the Mexicans, This 
treacherous sort of calm, we thought, might 
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forbode a storm, and we did not allow it to 
lull us into security. We let the men get | 
their breakfast, which they had hardly finish- 
ed when the picket from the upper ford came 
in with news that a strong body of cavalry 
was approaching the river, and that their 


vanguard was already in the hollow way | 
ieading to the ford. We had scarcely re- | 


ceived this intelligence when we heard the 
blare of the trumpets, and the next moment 
we saw the officers push their horses up the | 
declivitous bank, closely followed by their | 
men, whom they formed up in the prairie. | 
We counted six small sq otslioniin about three | 
hundred men in all. They were the Du- | 
ranyo dragoons—smart troops enough to all 
appearance, capitally mounted and equipped, 
and armed with carbines and sabres, 
Although the enemy had doubtless recon- 
noitered us from the opposite shore, and as- 
certained our position, he could not form any 
accurate idea of our numbers, for with a 
view to deceive him, we kept the men in con- 


stant motion, sometimes showing a part of | 


them on the prairie, then causing them to 
disappear again behind the vines and bushes. 
This was all very knowing for young sol- 
diers such as we were; but, on the other 
hand, we had committed a grievous error, 
and sinned against all established military 
rules, by not placing a picket on the further 
side of the river, to warn us of the approach 
of the enemy, ana the direction in which he 
was coming. ‘There can be little doubt that 
if we had had earlier notice of their approach, 
thirty or forty good marksmen—and all our 
people were that—might not only have de- | 
layed the advance of the Mexicans, but per- 
haps even totally disgusted them of their at- 
tempt to cross the S alado. The hollow way 


on the other side of the river, leading to the | 


ford, was narrow and tolerably steep, and 
the bank at least six times as high as on our 
side. Nothing would have been easier than 


to have stationed a party, so as to pick off 


the cavalry as they wound through this sort 
of pass, and emerged two by two upon the 
shore. Our, error, however, did not strike 
us till it was too late to repair it; so we were 
fain to console ourselves with the reflection 
that the Mexicans would be much more likely 
to attribute our negligence to an excess of 
confidence in our resources, than to the in- 
experience in military matters, which was its 
real cause. We resolved to do our best to 
merit the good opinion which we thus sup- 
posed them to entertain of us, 
Votume V.—15 


| When the whole of the dragoons had 
crossed the water, they marched on for a 
| short distance in an easterly direction; then, 
| wheeling to the right, proceeded southward, 
|until within some five hundred paces ot 
|us, where they halted. In this position, the 
| line of cavalry formed the chord of the arc 
described by the river, and occupied by us. 
As soon as they halted, they opened their 
‘fire, although they could not see one of us, 
for we were completely sheltered by the 
‘bank. Our Mexican heroes, however, ap- 
| parently did not think it necessary to be 
within sight or range of their opponents be- 
fore firing, for they gave us a rattling volley 
jata distance which no carbine would carry. 
This done, others galloped on for about a 
"| hundred yards, halted again, loaded, fired 
| another volley, and then giving another gal- 
|lop, fired again. ‘They continued this sort of 
| manége till the a found themselves within two 
| hundred and fifiy pacesof us, and then appear- 
led inclined to take a little time for reflection. 
We kept ourselves perfectly still. The dra- 
goons evidently did not like the aspect of 
matters, Our remaining concealed, and not 
replying to their fire, seemed to bother them. 
We saw the officers taking a deal of pains 
to encourage their men, and at last two 
squadrons advanced, the others following 
more slowly, a short distance in rear. ‘This 





was the moment we had waited for. No 


| sooner had the dragoons got into a canter, 
ithan six of our men who "hed received or- 


ders to that effect, sprang up the bank, took 


|steady aim at the officers, fired, and then 


jumped down again. 


| As we had expected, the small numbers 


‘that had shown themselves, encouraged the 
| Mexicans to advance. ‘They seemed 1 at first 
taken rather aback by the fall of four of their 
officers; but nevertheless, after a moment’s 
| hesitation, they came thundering along full 
speed, ‘They were within sixty or seventy 
yards of us, when Fanning and thirty of our 
riflemen ascended the bank, and with a cool- 
ness and precision that would have done 
credit to the most veteran troops, poured a 
steady fire into the ranks of the dragoons. 

It requires some nerve and courage for 
men who have never gone through any regu- 
lar military training, to stand their ground 
singly and unprotected, within fifty yards of 
an advancing line of cavalry. Our fellows 
did it, however, and fired, not all at once, or 
in a hurry, but slowly and deliberately ; 
running fire, every shot of which told. Sad- 
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dle after saddle was emptied; the men, as 
they had been ordered, always picking out 
the foremost horsemen, and as soon as the 
had fired, jumping down the bank to reload. 
When the whole of the thirty men had dis- 
charged their rifles, Wharton and myself, 
with the reserve of six and thirty more took 
their places; but the dragoons had almost 
had enough already, and we had scarcely 
fired ten shots when they executed a right- 
about turn, with an uniformity and rapidity 
which did infinite credit to their drill, and 
went off at a pace that soon carried them out 
of the reach of our bullets. They had pro- 
bably not expected so warm a reception. We 
saw their officers doing every thing they 
could to check their flight, imploring, threat- 
ening, even cutting at them with their sabres, 
but it was no use; if they were to be killed, 
it must be in their own way, and they pre- 
ferred being cut down by their officers to 
encountering the deadly precision of rifles, 
in the hands of men who, being sure of hit- 
ting a squirrel at a hundred yards, were not 
likely to miss a Durango dragoon at any 
point within range. 

Our object in ordering the men to fire 
slowly was, always to have thirty or forty 
rifles loaded, wherewith to receive the enemy 
should he attempt a charge en masse. But 
our first greeting had been a sickener, and it 
appeared almost doubtful whether he would 
venture to attack us again, although the ofh- 
cers did every thing in their power to induce 
their men to advance. For a long time, nei- 
ther threats, entreaties, nor reproaches pro- 
duced any effect. We saw the officers gesti- 
culating furiously, pointing to us with their 
sabres, and impatiently spurring their horses, 
till the fiery animals plunged and reared, and 
sprang with all four feet from the ground. It 
is only just to say, that the officers exhibited 
a degree of courage far beyond any thing we 
had expected from them. Of the two squad- 
rons that charged us, two-thirds of the offi- 
cers had fallen; but those who remained, 
instead of appearing intimidated by their 
comrades’ fate, redoubled their efforts to 
bring their men forward. 

At last there appeared some probability 
of their accomplishing this, after a most 
curious and truly Mexican fashion. Posting 
themselves in front of their squadrons, they 
rode on alone for a hundred yards or so, 
halted, looked round, as much as to say— 
‘** You see there is no danger as far as this,” 
and then galloping back, led their men on. 
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Each time that they executed this manceuvre, 
|the dragoons would advance slowly some 


y | thirty or forty paces, and then halt as simul- 


taneously as if the word of command had 
been given. Off went the officers again, 
some distance to the front, and then back 
again to their men, and got them on a little 
further. In this manner these heroes were 
inveigled once more to within a hundred and 
fifty yards of our position. 

Of course, at each of the numerous halts 
which they made during their advance, they 
favoured us with a general, but most in- 
nocuous discharge of their carbines; and at 
last, gaining confidence, | suppose, from our 
passiveness, and from the noise and smoke 
they themselves had been making, three 
squadrons which had not yet been under 
fire, formed open column and advanced at a 
trot. Without giving them time to halt or 
reflect—*“ Forward! Charge!’’ shouted the 
officers, urging their own horses to their 
utmost speed; and following the impulse 
thus given, the three squadrons came charg- 
ing furiously along. 

“Up sprang thirty of our men to receive 
them. ‘Their orders were to fire slowly, and 
not throw away a shot, but the gleaming 
sabres and rapid approach of the dragoons 
flurried some of them, and firing a hasty 
volley, they jumped down the bank again. 
This precipitation had nearly been fatal to 
us. Several of the dragoons fell, and there 
was some confusion and a momentary falter- 
ing amongst the others; but they still came 
on. At this critical moment, Wharton and 
myself, with the reserve, dinwed ourselves 
on the bank. ‘Slow and sure—mark your 
men !”” shouted we both. Wharton on the 
right and I on the left. The command was 
obeyed: rifle afier rifle cracked off, always 
aimed at the foremost of the dragoons, and 
at every report a saddle was emptied. Be- 
fore we had all fired, Fanning and a dozen 
of his sharpest men had again loaded, and 
were by our side. For nearly a minute the 
Mexicans remained, as if stupefied by our 
murderous fire, and uncertain whether to 
advance or retire; but as those who attempt- 
ed the former, were invariably shot down, 
they at last began a retreat, which was soon 
converted into a rout. We gave them a fare- 
well volley, which eased a few more horses 
of their riders, and then got under cover 
again, to await what might next occur. 

But the Mexican caballeros had no notion 
of coming up to the scratch a third time. 
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They kept patrolling about, some three or;comrades into such a hazardous predica- 


four hundred yards off, and firing volleys at| 
us, which they were able to do with perfect 
impunity, as at that distance we did not 
think proper to return a shot. 

The skirmish had lasted nearly three 
quarters of an hour. Strange to say, we 
had not had a single man wounded, although 
at times the bullets had fallen about us as 
thick as hail. We could not account for 
this. Many of us had been hit by the balls, 
but a bruise or a graze of the skin was the 
worst consequence that had ensued. We 
were in a fair way to deem ourselves invul- 
nerable. 

We were beginning to think that the fight 
was over for the day, when our videttes at 
the lower ford brought us the somewhat un- 
pleasant intelligence that large masses of | 
infantry were approaching the river, and 
would soon be in sight. ‘The words were 
hardly uttered, when the roll of the drums, 
and shrill squeak of the fife became audible, 
and in a few minutes the head of the column 
of infantry, having crossed the ford, ascended | 
the sloping bank, and defiled in the prairie 
opposite the island of muskeet trees, As 
company after company appeared, we were | 
able to form a pretty exact estimate of their 
numbers. ‘There were two battalions, to- 
gether about a thousand men; and they 
brought a field-piece with them. 

‘These were certainly rather long odds to! 
be opposed to seventy-two men and three ofii- | 
cers; for it must be remembered that we} 
had left twenty of our people at the mission, 
and in the island of trees. ‘Two battalions of| 
infantry, and six squadrons of dragoons—the | 
latter, to be sure, disheartened and dimin- | 
ished by the loss of some fifty men, but’ 
nevertheless formidable opponents, now they | 
were supported by the foot soldiers. About| 
twenty Mexicans to each of us, It was get- 
ting past a joke. We were all capital shots, 
and most of us, besides our rifles, had a brace 
of pistols in our belts; but what were seventy- 
five rifles, and five or six score of pistols| 
against a thousand muskets and bayonets, 
two hundred and fifty dragoons, and a field- 
piece loaded with canister? If the Mexicans 
had a spark of courage or soldiership about 
them, our fate was sealed. But it was ex- 
actly this courage and soldiership, which we 
made sure would be wanting. 

Nevertheless we, the officers, could not 








repress a feeling of anxiety and self-reproach, 


ment. But on looking around us, our ap- 
prehensions vanished, Nothing could exceed 
the perfect coolness and confidence with 
which the men were cleaning and preparing 
their rifles for the approaching conflict; no 
bravado—no boasting, talking, or laughing, 
but a calm decision of manner, which at 
once told us, that if it were possible to over- 
come such odds as were brought against us, 
those were the men to do it. 

Our arrangements for the approaching 
struggle were soon completed. Fanning and 
Wharton were to make head against the in- 
fantry and cavalry. I was to capture the 
field-piece—an eight-pounder. 

This gun was placed by the Mexicans 
upon their extreme left, close to the river, 
the shores of which it commanded for a con- 
siderable distance. ‘The bank on which we 
were posted was, as before mentioned, in- 
dented by caves and hollows, and covered 
with a thick tapestry of vines and other 


| plants, which was now very useful in con- 


cealing us from the artillerymen. ‘The lat- 
ter made a pretty good guess at our position 


| however, and at the first discharge, the 


canister whizzed past us at a very short dis- 
tance. There was not a moment to lose, for 
one well-directed shot might exterminate half 
of us. Followed by a dozen men, I worked 
my way as well as I could through the laby- 
rinth of vines and bushes, and was not more 
than fifty yards from the gun, when it was 
again fired. No one was hurt, although the 
shot was evidently intended for my party. 
The enemy could not see us; but the motion 
of the vines, as we passed through them, had 
betrayed our whereabout: so, perceiving 
that we were discovered, I sprang up the 
bank into the prairie, followed by my men, 
to whom I[ shouted, above all to aim at the 
artillerymen. 

I had raised my own rifle to my shoulder, 
when I let it fall again in astonishment at 
an apparition that presented itself to my 
view. This was a tall, lean, wild figure, 
with a face overgrown by a long beard that 
hung down upon his breast, and dressed in 
a leather cap, jacket, and moccasins. Where 
this man had sprung from was a perfect rid- 
dle. He was unknown to any of us, although 
I had some vague recollection of having seen 
him before, but where or when, [ could not 
call to mind. He had a long rifle in his 
hands, which he must have fired once alrea- 


when we reflected that we had brought our| dy, for one of the artillerymen lay dead by 
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the gun. At the moment I first caught sight 
of him, he shot down another, and then 
began reloading with a rapid dexterity, that 
proved him to be well used to the thing. My 
men were as much astonished as I was by 
this strange apparition, which appeared to 
have started out of the ¢ 
seconds they forgot to fire, and stood gazing 
at the stranger. The latter did not seem to 
approve of their inaction. 

*« )—— yer eyes, ye starin’ fools,” shout- 
ed he in a rough hoarse voice, don’ tye see 
them art ‘lerymen? Why don’t ye knock ’em 
on the head?” 

It certainly was not the moment to remain 
idle. We fired; but our astonishment had 
thrown us off our balance, and we nearly all 
missed, We sprang down the bank again to 
load, just as the men serving the gun were 
slewing it round, 


upon us. Before this was accomplished, we 


were under cover, and the stranger had the | 
benefit of the discharge, of which be took no | 


more notice than if he had borne a charmed 
life. Again we heard the crack of his rifle, 
and when, having reloaded, we once more 
ascended the bank, he was taking aim at the 
last artilleryman, who fell, as his companions 
had done. 

“D ye, for laggin’ fellers!”’ 
the stranger. 
big gun?” 





growled 
“WwW hy don’t ye take that ’ere 


| 
earth; and for a few 


so as to bring it to bear | 
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“Diabolos! Diabolos!” and throwing away 


‘their muskets, broke into a precipitate flight. 

Fanning and Wharton now came up with 
‘all the men. Under cover of the infantry’s 
| advance e, the gun had been re-manned, but, 
| luckily for us, only by infantry soldiers; for 
had there been artille rymen to seize the mo- 
ment when we were all standing exposed on 
the prairie, they might have diminishe d our 
numbers not a little. The fuse was already 
burning, and we had just time to get under 
the bank when the gun went off. Up we 
jumped again, and looked about us to see 
what was next to be done. 

Although hitherto all the advantages had 
been on our side, our situation was still a 
ivery perilous one. The company we had 
put to flight had rejoined its battalion, which 
was now beginning to advance by échelon of 
companies. ‘The second battalion, which 
was rather further from us, was moving for- 
ward in like manner, and in a parallel direc- 
tion, We should probably, therefore, have 
to resist the attack of a dozen companies, one 
alter the other; and it was to be feared that 
ithe Mexicans would finish by getting over 
'their panic terror of our rifles, and exchange 
| their distant and ineffectual platoon-firing for 
(a charge with the bayonet, in which their 
| _ superior numbers would tell. We observed, 
_also, that the cavalry, which had been keep- 
‘ing itself at a safe distance, was now put in 





Our small numbers, the bad direction of motion, and formed up close to the island 


our first volley, but above all, the precipita- 
tion with which we had jumped down the 
bank after firing it, had so encouraged the 
enemy, that a company of infantry, drawn 
up some distance in rear of the field-piece, 


fired a volley, and advanced at double-quick | 


time, part of them making a small détour 
with the intention of cutting us off from our | 
friends. At this moment, we saw Fanning | 
and thirty men coming along the river bank 
to our assistance; so without minding the 
Mexicans who were getting behind us, we | 


'of muskeet trees, to which the right flank 
of the infantry was also extending itself. 
Thence they had clear ground for a charge 
down upon us, 

Meanwhile, what had become of the twelve 
men whom we had left in the island?) Were 
| they still there, or had they fallen back upon 
the mission in dismay at the overwhelming 

force of the Mexicans? If the latter, it was 
a bad business for us, for they were all capi- 
| tal shots, and well armed with rifles and pis- 
'tols. We heartily wished we had brought 


} 


rushed forward to within twenty paces of|them with us, as well ‘as the eight men at 


those in our front, and taking steady aim, 
brought down every man his bird. The sort | 
of desperate coolness with which this was | 
done, produced the greater effect on our op- 
ponents, as being something quite out of their 
ray. ‘They would, perhaps, have stood 
firm against a volley from five times our 
number, at a rather greater distance; but 


they did not like having their mustaches 
singed by our powder; and after a moment’s 
wavering and hesitation, they shouted out 


| the mission. Cut off from us as they were, 
| what could they do against the whole of the 
‘cavalry and two companies of infantry 
which were now approaching the island? 
To add to our difficulties, our ammunition 
was beginning to run short. Many of us 
had only had enough powder and ball for 
fifteen or sixteen charges, which were now 
reduced to six or seven. it was no use de- 
sponding, however; and, after a hurried con- 





/Sultation, it was agreed that Fanning and 
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Wharton should open a fire upon the enemy’s 
centre, while | made a dash at the field-piece 
before any more infantry had time to come 
up for its protection. 

The infantry-men who had re-manned the 
gun were by this time shot down, and, as 
none had come to replace them, it was 
served by an officer alone. Just as I gave 
the order to advance to the twenty men who 
were to follow me, this officer fell. Simul- 
taneously with his fall, | heard a sort of yell 
behind me, and, turning round, saw that it 
proceeded from the wild spectre-looking 
stranger, whom I had lost sight of during 
the last few minutes. A ball had struck him, 
and he fell heavily to the ground, his rifle, 
which had just been discharged, and was 
still smoking from muzzle and touchhole, 
clutched convulsively in both hands; his 
features distorted, his eyes rolling frightfully. 


There was something in the expression of 


his face at that moment which brought back 
to me, in vivid colouring, one of the earliest 
and most striking incidents of my residence 
in ‘Texas. Had | not myselfseen him hung, 
I could have sworn that Bob Rock, the mur- 
derer, now lay before me. 

A second look at the man gave additional 
force to this idea. 

* Bob!” [| exclaimed. 

** Bob!” repeated the wounded man, in a 
broken voice, and with a look of astonish- 
ment, almost of dismay. ‘* Who calls Bob!” 

A wild gleam shot from his eyes, which 
the next instant closed. He had become 
insensible. 

It was neither the time nor the place to 
indulge in speculations on this singular re- 
surrection of a man whose execution I had 
myself witnessed. With twelve hundred foes 
around us, we had plenty to occupy all our 
thoughts and attention. My people were 


already masters of the gun, and some of 


them drew it forwards and pointed it against 
the enemy, while the others spread out right 
and left to protect it with their rifles. I was 
busy loading the piece when an exclamation 
of surprise from one of the men made me 
look up. 
There seemed to be something extraordi- 
nary happening amongst the Mexicans, to 
judge from the degree of confusion which 
suddenly showed itself in their ranks, and 
which, beginning with the cavalry and right 
flank of the infantry, soon became general 
throughout the whole force. It was a sort 
of wavering and unsteadiness which, to us, 
15* 











was quite unaccountable, for Fanning and 
W harton had not yet fired twenty shots, and, 
indeed, had only just come within range of 
the enemy. Not knowing what it could 
portend, | called in my men and stationed 
them round the gun, which I had double- 
shotted, and stood ready to fire. 

‘The confusion in the Mexican ranks in- 
creased. For about a minute they waved 
and reeled to and fro, as if uncertain which 
way to go; and, at last, the cavalry and 
right of the line, fairly Sang and ran for it. 
This example was followed by the centre, 
and presently the whole of the two battalions 
and three hundred cavalry were scattered 
over the prairie, in the wildest and most 
disorderly flight. I gave them a parting 
salute from the eight-pounder, which would 
doubtless have accelerated their movements 
had it been possible to haye run faster than 
they were already doing. 

We stood staring after the fugitives in 
perfect bewilderment, totally unable to ex- 
= their apparentky causeless panic. At 
last the report of several rifles from the island 
of trees gave us a clue to the mystery. 

The infantry, whose left flank extended 
to the Salado, had pushed their right into 
the prairie as far as the island of muskeet 
trees, in order to connect their line with the 
dragoons, and then by making a general 
advance, to attack us on all sides at once, 
and get the full advantage of their superior 
numbers. ‘The plan was not a bad one, 
Infantry and cavalry approached the island, 
quite unsuspicious of its being occupied, 
The twelve riflemen whom we had stationed 
there remained perfectly quiet, concealed be- 
hind the trees; allowed squadrons and com- 
panies to come within twenty paces of them, 
and then opened their fire, first from their 
pistols, then from their rifles. 

Some six and thirty shots, every one of 
which told, fired suddenly from a cover close 
to their rear, were enough to startle even 
the best troops, much more so our Mexican 
dons, who, already sufficiently inclined to a 
panic, now believed themselves fallen into an 
ambuscade, and surrounded on all sides by 
the incarnate dtabolos, as they called us, 
The cavalry, who had not yet recovered the 
thrashing we had given them, were ready 
enough for a run, and the infantry were not 
slow to follow them. 

Our first impulse was naturally to pursue 
the flying enemy, but a discovery made by 
some of the men, induced us to abandon that 
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idea. ‘They had opened the pouches of the 
dead Mexicans in order to supply themselves 
with amunition, ours being nearly expended ; 
but the powder of the cartridges turned out 
so bad as to be useless, It was little better 
than coal dust, and would not carry a ball 
fifty paces to kill or wound. This accounted 
for our apparent invulnerability to the fire 
of the Mexicans. 
a very inferior description. Both they and 
the cartridges were of English make; the 
former being stamped Birmingham, and the 
latter having the name of an English powder 
manulactory, with the significant addition, 
** for exportation.” 

Under these -circumstances, we had no- 
thing to do but let the Mexicans run. We 
sent a detachment to the muskeet island, to 
unite itself with the twelve men who had 
done such good service there, and thence 
advance towards the ford. We ourselves 
proceeded slowly in the latter direction. ‘This 
demonstration brought the 
again, for they had, most of them, in the 


wild precipitation of their flight, passed the 
orly place where they could cross the river. 
They began crowding over in the greatest 
confusion, foot and horse all mixed up to- 
gether; and by the time we got within a 


hundred paces of the ford, the prairie was 
nearly clear of them. ‘There were still 
couple of hundred men on our side of the 
water, completely at our mercy, and Whar- 
ton, who was a little in front with thirty 
men, gave the word to fire upon them 
No one obeyed. He repeated the com- 
mand. Not a rifle was raised. He stared at 
his men, astonished and impatient at this 
strange disobedience. An old weather-beaten 
bear-hunter stepped forward, squirting out 
his tobacco juice with all imaginable delibe- 
ration, 

‘1 tell ye what, capting!” said he, pass- 
ing his quid over from his right cheek to 
his left; “I calkilate, c capting,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* we’d better leave the poor devils of 
dons alone.” 

‘The poor devils of dons alone!” re- 
peated Wharton in a rage. ‘ Are you mad, 
man?” 

Fanning and | had just come up with our 
detachment, and were not less surprised and 
angry than Wharton was, at this breach of 
discipline. The man, however, did not 
allow himself to be disconcerted. 

‘«« There’s a proverb, gentlemen,” said he, 
turning to us, “‘ which says, that one should 
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buiid a golden bridge for a beaten enemy; 
and a good proverb it is, | calkilate—a con- 
siderable good one,’ 

“Ww hat do you mean, man, 
golden bridge?”’ cried Fanning. 
no time for proverbs.” 

“‘ Do you know that you are liable to be 
punished for insubordination !” said [. * It’s 
your duty to fire, and do the enemy all the 
harm you can; not to be quoting proverbs.” 

** Calkilate it is,’ replied the man very 
coolly. ‘ Calkilate I could shoot ’em with- 
out either danger or trouble; but I reckon 
that would be like Spaniards or Mexicans; 
not like Americans—not prudent.” 

‘Not like Americans? Would you let 
the enemy escape, then, when we have him 
in our power !” 

*‘ Calkilate [ would. Calkilate we should 
do ourselves more harm than him by shootin’ 
down his people. ‘That was a considerable 
sensible commandment of yourn, always to 
shoot the foremost of the Mexicans when 
they attacked. It discouraged the bold ones, 
and was a sort of premium on cowardice. 
Them as lagged behind escaped, them as 
came bravely on was shot. It was a good 
calkilation. If we had shot ’em without dis- 
crimination, the cowards would have got 
bold, seein’ that they weren’t safer in rear 
than in front. ‘The cowards are our best 
friends. Now them runaways,” continued 
he, pointing to the Mexicans, who were 
crowding over the river, ‘* are jest the most 
cowardly of ’em all, for in their fright they 
quite forgot the ford, and it’s because they 
ran so far beyond it, that they are last to 
cross the water. And if you fire at ’em 
now, they'll find that they get nothin’ by 
bein’ cowards, and next time, | reckon, 
they'll sell their hides as dear as they can,” 

Untimely as this palaver, to use a popular 
word, undoubtedly was, we could scarcely 
forbear smiling at the simple naive manner 
in which the old Yankee spoke his mind. 

“ Calkilate, captings,” he concluded, 
“ you'd better let the poor devils run. We 
shall get more profit by it than if we shot 
five hundred of em, Next time they'll run 
away directly, to show their gratitude for 
our ginerosity.” 

The man stepped back into the ranks, 
and his comrades nodded approvingly, and 
calculated and reckoned that Zebediah had 
spoke a true word; and meanwhile the 
enemy had crossed the river, and was out 
of our reach. We were forced to content 


with your 
“This is 
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ourselves with sending a party across the 
water to follow up the Mexicans, and observe 
the direction they took. We then returned 
to our old position. 

My first thought on arriving there was to 
search for the body of Bob Rock—for he it 
undoubtedly was, who had so mysteriously 
appeared amongst us. I repaired to the 
spot where I had seen him fall; but could 
discover no signs of him, either dead or 
alive. [ went over the whole scene of the 
fight, searched amongst the vines and along 


the bank of the river; there were plenty of 


dead Mexicans—cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, but no Bob was to be found, nor could 
any one inform me what had become of him, 
although several had seen him fall. 

I was continuing my search, when I met 
Wharton, who asked me what I was seek- 
ing, and on learning, shook his head gravely. 
He had seen the wild prairieman, he said, 
but whence he came, or whither he was 


gone, was more than he could tell. It was | 


a long time since any thing had startled and 
astonished him so much as this man’s ap- 
pearance and proceedings. He (Wharton,) 
had been stationed with his party amongst 
the vines, about filty paces in rear of Fan- 
ning’s people, when just as the Mexican in- 
fantry had crossed the ford, and were form- 
ing up, he saw a man approaching at a brisk 
trot from the north side of the prairie. He 
halted about a couple of hundred yards from 
Wharton, tied his mustang to a bush, and 
with his rifle on his arm, strode along the 
edge of the prairie in the direction of the 
Mexicans. When he passed near Wharton, 
the latter called out to him to halt, and say 
who he was, whence he came, and whither 
going. 

** Who I am is no business of yourn,” 
replied the man; ‘ nor where I come from 
neither. You'll soon see where I’m goin’. 
I’m goin’ agin’ the enemy.’ 

“Then you must come and join us,” cried 
W ae 

This the stranger testily refused to do. 
He’d fight on his own hook, he said. 

Wharton told him he must not do that. 

He should like to see who’d hinder him, 
he said, and walked on. ‘The next moment 
he shot the first artilleryman. After that 
they let him take his own way. 

Neither Wharton, nor any of his men, 
knew what had become of him; but at last 
I met with a bear-hunter, who gave me the 
following information, 


'man’s senses for a while. 
| struck the breast bone, and was quite near 





“ Calkilatin’,’ said he, “that the wild 
prairieman’s rifle was a capital good one, as 
good a one as ever killed a bear, he tho’t it 
a pity that it should fall into bad hands, so 
went to secure it himself, although the front- 
ispiece of its dead owner warn’t very invitin’. 
sut when he stooped to take the gun, he got 
such a shove as knocked him backwards, 
and on getting up, he saw the prairieman 
openin’ his jacket and examinin’ a wound 
on his breast, which was neither deep nor 
dangerous, although it had taken away the 
The ball had 


the skin, so that the wounded man pushed 
it out with his fingers; and then supporting 
himself on his rifle, got up from the ground, 
and without either a thankye, or a d—nye, 
walked to where his mustang was tied up, 
got on its back, and rode slowly away in a 
northerly direction. 

This was all the information I could ob- 
tain on the subject, and shortly afterwards 
the main body of our army came up, and [ 
had other matters to occupy my attention, 
General Austin expressed his gratitude and 
approbation to our brave fellows, after a 
truly republican and democratic fashion. 
He shook hands with all the rough bear and 
buffalo hunters, and drank with them. Fan- 
ning and myself he promoted, on the spot, 
to the rank of colonel. 

We were giving the general a detailed 
account of the morning’s events, when a 
Mexican priest appeared with a flag of truce 
and several waggons, and craved permission 
to take away the dead. This was of course 
granted, and we had some talk with the 
padré, who, however, was too wily a cus- 
tomer to allow himself to be pumped. What 
little we did get out of him, determined us 
to advance the same afternoon against San 
Antonio, We thought there was some 
chance, that in the present panic-struck 
state of the Mexicans, we might obtain pos- 
session of the place by a bold and sudden 
assault. 

In this, however, we were mistaken. We 
found the gates closed, and the enemy on 
his guard, but too dispirited to oppose our 
taking up a position at about cannon-shot 
from the great redoubt. We had soon in- 
vested all the outlets from the city. 

San Antonio de Bexar lies in a fertile and 
well-irrigated valley, stretching westward 
from the river Salado. In the centre of the 
town rises the fort of the Alamo, which at 
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that time was armed with forty-eight pieces 
of artillery of various calibre. The gar- 
rison of the town and fortress was nearly 
three thousand strong. 

Cur artillery consisted of two batteries of 
four six, and five eight-pounders; our army 
of eleven hundred men, with which we had | 
not only to carry on the siege, but also to! 


make head against the Comune. that would be | 


sent against us from Cohahuila, on the fron- 
tier of which province General Cos was sta- 
tioned, with a strong body of troops. 

We were not discouraged, however, and 
opened our fire upon the city. 
first week, not a day passed without smart 
skirmishes. General Cos’s dragoons were 
swarming about us like so many Bedouins. | 
But although well-mounted, 


backwoodsmen. ‘Those from the western 
states especially, accustomed to Indian war- 
fare and cunning, laid traps and ambuscades 
for the Mexicans, and were constantly de- 
stroying their detachments. As for the be- 


sieged, if one of them showed his head for | 
ten seconds above the city wall, he was sure | 
I cannot 


of getting a rifle bullet through it. 
say that our besieging army was a perfect 
model of military discipline; but any defi- 
ciencies in that respect were made good by 
the intelligence of the men, and the zeal and 


unanimity with which they pursued the ac- | 


complishment of one great object—the cap- 
ture of the city—the liberty and independ- 
ence of ‘Texas, 

The badness of the gunpowder used by 
the Mexicans, was again of great service to 
us. Many of their cannon balls that fell far 
short of us, were collected and returned to 
them with powerful effect. We kept a sharp 
look-out for convoys, and captured no less 
than three—one of horses, another of pro- 
visions, and twenty thousand dollars in 
money. 

After an eight weeks’ siege, a breach hav- 
ing been made, the city surrendered, and a 
month later the fort followed the example. 
With a powerful park of artillery, we then 
advanced upon Goliad, the strongest fortress 
in ‘Texas, which likewise capitulated in about 
four weeks’ time. We were now masters of 


the whole country, and the war was appa- 
rently at an end. 

But the Mexicans were not the people to 
give up their best province so easily. ‘They 
have too much of the old Spanish character 
them—that 


about determined obstinacy 


During the | 


and capital | 
horsemen, they were no match for our) 
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| which sustained the Spaniards during their 
protracted struggle against the Moors. The 
honour of their republic was compromised, 
and that must be redeemed. ‘Thundering 
proclamations were issued, denouncing the 
Texians as rebels, who should be swept off 
the face of the earth, and threatening the 
‘United States for having aided us with 
money and volunteers, “Ten thousand of 
the best troops in Mexico entered ‘Texas, 
and were shortly to be followed by ten thou- 
sand more. ‘The President, General Santa 
Anna, himself came to take the command, 
attended by a numerous and brilliant staff. 
The Texians laughed at the fanfarronades 
_of the dons, and did not attach sufficient im- 
| portance to these formidable preparations. 
Their good opinion of themselves, and con- 
tempt of their foes, had been increased to an 
unreasonable degree by their recent and 
rapid successes, They forgot that the 
‘troops to which they had hitherto been Op- 
‘posed were for the most part militia, and 
that those now advancing against them were 
of a far better description, and had probably 
better powder. ‘The call to arms made by 
our president, Burnet, was disregarded by 
many, and we could only get together about 
two thousand men, of whom nearly two- 
thirds had to be left to garrison the forts of 
\Goliad and Alamo. In the first named 
place we left seven hundred and sixty men, 
| under the command of Fanning; in the lat- 
ter, something more than five hundred. 
| With the remaining seven or eight hundred, 
| we took the field. 
| The Mexicans advanced so rapidly, that 
‘they were upon us before we were aware of 
\it, and we were compelled to retreat, leaving 
| the garrisons of the two forts to their fate, 
and a right melancholy one it proved to be. 
One morning news was brought to 
Goliad, that a number of country people, 
principally women and children, were on 
their way to the fort, closely pursued by the 
Mexicans. Fanning, losing sight of pru- 
dence in his compassion for “these poor peo- 
ple, immediately ordered a battalion of five 
hundred men, under the command of Major 
Ward, to go and meet the fugitives and 
escort them in. The major, and several 
officers of the garrison, doubted as to the 
propriety of this measure; but Fanning, full 
of sympathy for his unprotected country- 
women, insisted, and the battalion moved 
out. ‘They soon came in sight of the fugi- 
tives, as they thought, but on drawing 
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nearer, the latter turned out to be Mexican 
dragoons, who sprang upon their horses, 


which were concealed in the neighbouring | 


islands of trees, and a de sperate fight began. 


The Mexicans, far superior in numbers, re- | 
ceived every moment accessions to their! 
The Louis-Potosi and Santa Fe | 


strength. 
cavalry, fellows who seem born on _horse- 
back, were there. Our unfortunate country- 
men were he omen in on all sides. The) 
fight lasted two days, and only two men out 
of the five hundred esc aped with their lives. 

Before the news of this misfortune reached 
us, orders had been sent to Fanning to eva-| 
cuate the fort and join us with six pieces of; 
artillery. He received the order, and pro- 
ceeded to execute it. But what might have 
been very practicable for eight hundred and 
sixty men, was impossible for three hundred 
and sixty. Nevertheless, Fanning began his 
march through the prairie. His little band 
was almost immediately surrounded by the 
enemy. 
twelve hours, the ‘y succeeded in reaching an| 
island, but scarcely had they established 
themselves there, when they found that their 
ammunition was expended. ‘There was no- 
thing left for them, but to accept the terms 
offered by the Mexicans, who pledged them- 
selves, that if they laid down their arms, 
they should be permitted to return to their 
homes. But the rifles were no sooner piled, 
than the Texians found themselves charged 
by their treacherous foes, who butchered them 
without mercy. 
three men succeeded in escaping. 

The five hundred men whom we had left 
in San Antonio de Bexar, fared no better. 
Not being sufficiently numerous to hold out 
the town as well as the Alamo, they retreated 
into the latter. ‘The Mexican artillery soon 
laid a part of the fort in ruins. Still its de- 
fenders held out. After eight days’ fighting, 
during which the loss of the besiegers was 
tremendously severe, the Alamo was taken, 
and not a single Texian left alive. 

We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost 
two-thirds of our army, and little more than 
seven hundred men remained to resist the 
numerous legions of our victorious foe. The 
prospect before us was one well calculated 
to daunt the stoutest heart. 

The Mexican general, Santa Anna, moved 
his army forward in two divisions, one stretch- 
ing along the coast towards Velasco, the 
other advancing towards San Felipe de Aus- 
tin. He himself, witha small force, marched 


Only an advanced post of 





After a gallant defenc e, which laste d 





in the centre. At Fort Bend, twenty miles 
below San Felipe, he crossed the Brazos, 
and shortly afterwards established himself 
with about fifteen hundred men in an en- 
trenched camp. Our army, under the com- 
mand of General Houston, was in front of 
Harrisburg, to which place the congress had 
retreated, 

It was on the night of the twentieth of 
April, and our whole disposable force, some 
seven hundred men, was bivouacking in and 
about an island of sycamores, It was a 
cloudy, stormy evening: a high wind was 
blowing, and the branches of the trees groaned 
' and creaked above our heads. The weather 
harmonized well enough with our feelings, 
which were sad and desponding when we 


thought of the desperate state of our cause. 


We (the officers) were sitting in a circle 
round the general and Alcalde, both of whom 
appeared uneasy and anxious, More than 
once they got up, and walked backwards and 
forwards, seemingly impatient, and as if they 
were waiting for or expecting something. 
There was a deep silence throughout the 
whole bivouac; some were sleeping, and 
those who watched were in no humour for 
idle chat. 

‘‘Who goes there?” suddenly shouted one 
of the sentries. ‘The answer we did not 
hear, but it was apparently satisfactory, for 
there was no further challenge, and a few 
seconds afterwards an orderly came up, and 
whispered something in the ear of the Alcalde. 
The latter hurried away, and, presently re- 
turning, spoke a few words in a low tone to 
the general, and then to us officers. In an 
instant we were all upon our feet. In less 
than ten minutes, the bivouac was broken up, 
and our little army on the march, 

All our people were well mounted, and 
armed with rifies, pistols, and bowie-knives., 
We had six field-pieces, but we only took 
four, harnessed with twice the usual number 
of horses. We marched at a rapid trot the 
whole night, led by a tall, gaunt figure of a 
man who acted as our guide ,and ke »pt some 
distance in front. J more than once asked 
the Alealde who this was. ‘ You will know 
by and by,” was his answer. 

Before daybreak we had ridden five and 
twenty miles, but had been compelled to 
abandon two more guns. As yet, no one 
knew the object of this forced march. The 
general commanded a halt, and ordered the 
men to refresh and strengthen themselves by 
food and drink. While they were doing 
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this, he assembled the officers around him, 
and the meaning of our night-march was ex- 
plained to us, The camp in which the 
Mexican president and general-in-chief had 
entrenched himself was within a mile of us; 
General Parza, with two thousand men, was 
twenty miles further to the rear; General 
Filasola, with one thousand, eighteen miles 
lower down on the Brazos; Viesea, with fif- 
teen hundred, twenty-five miles higher up. 
One bold and decided blow, and Texas might 
yet be free. ‘There was not a moment to 
lose, nor was one lost. The general ad- 
dressed the men, 

“Friends! Brothers! Citizens! General 
Santa Anna is within a mile of us with fifteen 
hundred men. The hour that is to decide 
the question of Texian liberty is now arrived. 
What say you? Do we attack?” 

“We do!” exclaimed the men with one 
voice, cheerfully and decidedly, 

In the most perfect stillness, we arrived 
within two hundred paces of the enemy’s 

camp. The reveillee of the sleeping Mexi- 
cans was the discharge of our two field-pieces 
loaded with canister. Rushing on to within 
twenty-five paces of the entrenchment, we} 
gave ‘them a deadly volley from our rifles, 
and then, throwing away the latte “r, bounded 
up the breastworks, a pistol in each hand. 
The Mexicans, scared and stupefied by this | 
sudden attack, were running about in the} | 
wildest auniieniem, seeking their arms, and| 
not knowing which way to turn, After firing | 
our pistols, we threw them away as we had| 
done our rifles, and, drawing our bowie-| 
knives, fell, with a shout, upon the masses of 
the terrified foe. It was more like the board- | 
ing of a ship than any land fight I had ever 
seen or imagined. 

My station was on the right of the line, | 
where the breastwork, ending in a redoubt, 
was steep and high. I made two attempts to 
climb up, but both times slipped back. On 
the third trial | nearly gained the summit; 
but was again slipping dow n, when a hand 
seized me by the collar, and pulled me up on 
the bank. In the darkness and confusion I 
did not distinguish the face of the man who 
rendered me this assistance. I only saw the 
glitter of a bayonet which a Mexican thrust 
into his shoulder, at the very moment he 
was helping me up. He neither flinched nor 
let go his hold of me till [ was fairly on my 
feet; then, turning slowly round, he levelled 

a pistol at the soldie Tr, who, at that very mo- 
ail, was struck down by the Alcalde. 
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** No thanks to ye, squire!” exclaimed the 
man, in a voice which made me start, even 
at that moment of excitement and bustle. | 
looked at the speaker, but could only see his 
back, for he had already plunged into the 
thick of the fight, and was engaged with a 
party of Mexicans, who defe inded themselves 
desperately. He fought like a man more 
anxious to be killed than to kill, striking 
furiously right and left, but never guarding a 
blow, though the Alcalde, who was by his 
side, ‘oaniea off several which were aimed at 
him, 

By this time my men had scrambled up 
after me. I looked round to see where our 
help was most wanted, and was about to lead 
them forward, when I heard the voice of the 
Alcalde. 

“Are you badly hurt, Bob?” said he in an 
anxious tone, 

I glanced at the spot whence the voice 
came. There lay Bob Rock, covered with 
blood, and apparently insensible. ‘The Al- 
calde was supporting his head on his arm. 
Before | had time to give a second look | was 
hurried forward with the rest towards the 
centre of the camp, where the fight was at 
the hottest. 

About five hundred men, the pick of the 
Mexican army, had collected round a knot of 
ge and were making a most gal- 

ant defence. General Houston had attacked 
them with three hundred of our people, but 
had not been able to break their ranks. His 
charge, however, had shaken them a little, 
and, before they had time to recover from it, 
I came up. Giving a wild hurrah, my 
men fired their pistols, hurled them at their 
enemies’ heads, and then springing over the 
carcases of the fallen, dashed like a thunder- 
bolt into the broken ranks of the Mexicans, 

A frightful butchery ensued. Our men, 
who were for the most part, and at most times, 
peaceable and humane in disposition, seemed 
converted into perfect fiends. Whole ranks 
of the enemy fell under their knives. Some 
idea may be formed of the horrible slaughter 
from the fact, that the fight, from beginning 
to end, did not last above ten minutes, and 
in that time nearly eight hundred Mexicans 
were shot or cut down. ‘“ No quarter!’ was 
the cry of the infuriated assailants: ‘ Re- 
member Alamo! Remember Goliad! Think 
of Fanning, Ward!” ‘The Mexicans threw 
themselves on their knees, imploring mercy. 
‘“‘ Misericordia ! Cuartel, por el amor de 
Dios!” shrieked they in heart-rending tones; 
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but their supplications were not listened to, | edness and live,” said he, in a low and solemn 
and every man of them would inevitably have | tone. ‘I had those words in my thoughts 
been butchered, had not General Houston and | four years ago, when I cut him down from 


the officers dashed in between the victors and | 
the vanquished, and with the greatest diffi- | 
culty, and by threats of cutting down our 
own men if they did not desist, put an end to | 
this scene of bloodshed, and saved the Texian | 
character from the stain of unmanly cruelty. | 

When all was over, I hurried back to the} 
place where I had left the Alcalde with Bob— 
the latter lay, bleeding from six wounds, only 
a few paces from the spot where he had help- 
ed me up the breastwork. ‘The bodies of 
two dead Mexicans served him for a pillow. 
The Alcalde was kneeling by his side, gaz- 
ing sadly and earnestly into the face of the| 
dying man. 

For Bob was dying; but it was no longer 
the death of the despairing murderer. The} 
expression of his features was calm and com- 
posed, and his eyes were raised to heaven 
with a look of hope and supplication. 

I stooped down and asked him how he 
felt himself, but he made no answer, and 
evidently did not recollect me. After a mi- 
nute or two, 

‘“‘ How goes it with the fight?” he asked 
in a broken voice. 

“We have conquered, Bob. The enemy 
killed or taken. Not a man escaped.” 

He paused a little, and then spoke again. 

“‘ Have I done my duty? May I hope to 
be forgiven !” 

The Alcalde answered him in an agitated 
voice. 

‘‘ He who forgave the sinner on the cross, 
will doubtless be merciful to you, Bob. His 
holy book says: There is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine just men. Be of good hope, Bob! the 
Almighty will surely be merciful to you!” 

“ Thank ye, squire,” gasped Bob, ‘* you’re 
a true friend, a friend in life and in death. 
Well, it’s come at last,” said he, while a re- 
signed and happy smile stole over his fea- 
tures. ‘“|’ve prayed for it long enough. 
Thank God, it’s come at last!” 

He gazed up at the Alcalde with a kindly 
expression of countenance. ‘There was a 
slight shuddering movement of his whole 
frame—Bob was dead. 

The Alcalde remained kneeling fora short 
time beside the corpse, his lips moving in 
prayer. At last he rose to his feet. 

‘God desireth not the death of a sinner, 














but rather that he may turn from his wick- 


the branch of the Patriarch.” 

‘Four years ago!” cried I. ‘ Then you 
cut him down, and were in time to save 
him! Wasit he who yesterday brought us 
the news of the vicinity of the foe?” 

‘¢ Tt was, and much more than that has he 
done,” replied the Alcalde, no longer striv- 
ing to conceal the tears that fell from his 
eyes. ‘For four years has he dragged on 
his wretched existence, weary of the world, 
and despised ofall men. For four years has 
he served us, lived, fought, and spied for us, 
without honour, reward, hope, or consolation 
—without a single hour of tranquillity, or a 
wish for aught except death. All this to 
serve Texas and his countrymen. Who 
shall say this man was not a true patriot? 
God will surely be merciful to his soul,” 
said the Alcalde afier a pause. 

“‘T trust he will,” answered I, deeply 
affected. 

We were interrupted at this moment by a 
message from General Houston, to whom we 
immediately hastened. All was uproar and 
confusion. Santa Anna could not be found 
amongst the prisoners. 

This was a terrible disappointment, for the 
capture of the Mexican president had been 
our principal object, and the victory we had 
gained was comparatively unimportant if he 
escaped. Indeed, the hope of putting an end 
to the war by his capture, had more than any 
thing encouraged and stimulated us to the 
unequal conflict. 

The moment was a very critical one. 
Amongst our men were some thirty or forty 
most desperate characters, who began hand- 
ling their knives, and casting looks upon the 
prisoners, the meaning of which it was im- 
possible to mistake. Selecting some of our 
trustiest men, we stationed them as a guard 
over the captives, and, having thus assured 
the safety of the latter, began questioning 
them as to what had become of their general. 

They had none of them seen Santa Anna 
since the commencement of the fight, and it 
was clear that he must have made his escape 
while we were getting over the breastworks. 
He could not be very far off, and we at once 
took measures to find him. A hundred men 
were sent off with the prisoners to Harris- 
burg, and a hundred others, capitally mounted 
on horses found in the Mexican camp, started 
to scour the country in search of the fugi- 
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tivechief. I accompanied the latter detach-| one position to another, till, in a month’s 
ment. | time, there was not one of them left in the 
We had been twelve hours in the saddle, | country 
and had ridden over nearly a hundred miles} ‘The Struggle was over, and Texas was 
of ground. We began to despair of finding | Free ! 
the game we were in quest of, and were 
thinking of abandoning the chase, when at a | 
distance of about seven miles from the camp, | P ne 
one of our most experienced hunters dis- | sila aaa Redon rds agate 
covered the print of a small and delicate | THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
boot upon some soft ground leading to a| OF THE KING’S (OR QUEEN’S) DUTIES. 
marsh. Following this trail, it at last led us| We now come to the duties of the sovereign, 
to a man sunk up to his waist in the swamp, | which will form a very short chapter, though 
and so covered with mud and filth, as to be’ | the prerogative whic h comes next will not be 
quite unrecognizable. We drew him from | | so briefly dispose d of. The principal duty 
his_hiding- place, half dead with cold and} of the sovereign is to govern according to 
terror, and, hi aving washed the dirt from his | | law, which is no such easy matter, w hen it 
face, we found him to be a man of about| is considered how frightfully uncertain the 
forty years of age, with blue eyes, of a mild, | | law is, and how difficult it must be to govern 


but oraity expression; a narrow, high fore- | accor ding to any thing so horridly dubious. 


Silica anal 


hea ; long, thin nose, rather fleshy at the 
tip; projecting upper lip, and long chin. | 
These features tallied too exactly with the 
description we had had of the Mexican pre- 
sident, for us to doubt that our prisoner was | 
Santa Anna himself. 

The only thing that at all tended to shake | 
this conviction, was the extraordinary pol- | 
troonery of our new captive. He threw him- | 
self on his knees, begging us, in the name of | i 
God and all the saints, to spare his life. Our) 
reiterated assurances s and promises were in-| 
sufficient to convince him of his being in per- | 
fect safety, or to induce him to adopt a de-| 
meanour more consistent with his dignity and | 


| 


Ip 


. high station. | 


The events which succeeded this fortunate 
capture are too well known to require more 
than a very brief recapitulation. ‘The same 
evening a truce was agreed upon between 
Houston and Santa Anna, the latter sending 
orders to his diflerent generals to retire upon 
San Antonio de Bexar, and other places in| 
the direction of the Mexican frontier. These | 
orders, valueless as emanating from a pri- 
soner, most of the generals were weak or 
cowardly enough to obey, an obedience for 
which they were afterwards brought to trial 
by the Mexican congress. In a few days, 
two-thirds of Texas were in our possession. 








The news of these successes brought crowds 
of volunteers to our standard. In three weeks, 
we had an army of several thousand men, 
with which we advanced against the Mexi- | 
cans. There was no more fighting, how. | 
ever, for our antagonists had had enough, 
and allowed themselves to be driven from 


Bracton, who wrote in the time of He mry the 
Third—and a nice time he had of it—de- 


'clares that the king is subject to nothing on 
earth; but Henry the Eighth was subject to 


the gout, and Queen Anne is thought to have 
| been subject to chilblains. Fortescue, who 
was the Archbold of his day, and was al- 
ways bringing out law books, tells us the 
important fact that “* the king takes an o: ath 
at his coronation, and is bound to keep it; 
but semble, say we, that if he did not eel 
‘to kee p it he could not be had up at the Old 
Bailey for perjury. # ortescue deserves * a 
pine h for stale news,” which was the school- 
boy penalty, in our time, for very late intel- 
ligence, 

To obviate all doubts and difficulties, a 
statute was passed in the reign of William 
the Third, which rendered matters more 
doubtful and more difficult. It was enacted 
that the “laws of England are the birthright 
of the people;” but there is such a thunder- 
ing legacy duty, in the shape of costs, that 
few people like to administer and take pos- 
session of their precious birthright. The 
statute further goes on to say, that “all kings 


‘and queens ought” to do so and so, and that 


“ all officers and ministers ought to” do this, 
that, and the other; but, as Coke quaintly 
says in his dog French, * ought est sur son 
pied pour reang” (ought is upon its feet, the 
canine Norman or dog French for stands, 


| pour reang for nothing. 


The duties of the sovereign are briefly set 
forth in the Coronation oath, which is ar- 
ranged as a duet for the archbishop or bishop 


and the sovereign, ‘There is, however, some- 
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thing evasive in the replies—for while the|shop. The Pope formerly claimed the power 
archbishop’s question commences with the | of controlling the King of England, and thus 
words * Will you promise and swear ! !” the | our allegory of the bull was liable to be ren- 
answer merely says * | promise,” and leaves dered 1 Inap plic able by a Bull of his Holiness. 
the swearing part completely out of the ques- | ** But, ” says Finc h, ‘¢who shall command 
tion. ithe King?” a t question to which Finch is to 
The coronation oath was formerly written | this very day waiting for an answer, But if 
in Norman French, but having been looked | the Sove reign can do as he pleases, it natural- 
upon as a farce, it has since been done into | ly becomes a matter of anxiety what the peo- 
English, prob tbly by a member of the Dra- | ple can do if the Sovereign don’t please to do 
matic Author’s Socie ty. The duties of the|as he ought to do, In this dilemma we rush 
sovereign then are—Ist. To govern accord-| to Puffendorf for advice and re 
ing to the law, which binds him to nothing— | We find in his law of N. and R., 1 c. 10, 
2d. ‘lo execute judgment in merey—which, ‘th: it “* A — so long as he isa nla 
as the sovereign can only be merciful at the | hath no way to obliger his prince to give 
suggestion of the Home Secretary, is not | him his due when he refuses it.” Semble 
very practicable—3d. To maintain the estab- | therefore, that in law, that maxim does not 
lished religion—of which there are two, one | hold good, that “* Where there is a will there 
for England, Ireland, and Wales, and an- |is a way ’—and, indeed, many wills have 
other for Scotland. How the sovereign con- | been made away with—but this is a mere 
| obiter dictum of our own, which we do not 
| wish the reader to take partic ular notice of. 
| In matters of private injury, it is usual for a 
subject to proceed against the Sovereign by 
what is called a petition of right, when “ the 
It is one of the beauties of our Constitu- | Chancellor will administer justice” (Hookey, 
tion, that our natural liberties are only in- | section 6,) “ from the mere love of justice.” 
trenched upon for the maintenance of our |( Walker, passim.) 
civil; and thus, though it would be natural 


trives to do both, is a problem we must leave 
to others to atford a solution of. 


OF THE KING’S (OR QUEEN’S) PREROGATIVE. 





In cases of public oppression, the remedy 
with many to take great liberties, civility is | is against the ministers, who may be punish- 
ensured by the wholesome restrictions that|ed for giving bad advice to the Sovereign. 
all are subject to. ‘There cannot be a greater |The advice, by a constitutional fiction, is 
mark of freedom, than our being at liberty | never thought bad—because it is generally 
to discuss the prerogative, and with our usual | good for themselves; and thus the ministers 
freedom we take the liberty of doing so, Pre- | somehow or other never get punished. 
rogative is a word derived from pre and| Throughout the whole of our Constitution 
rogo, Which means to ask before; but this is | there runs a feeling like that of the uncles, 
a contradiction, for prerogative implies doing | the nephews, the nieces, and the beef-eaters 
first and not asking even afterwards, in Sheridan’s Critic. It is such a beautiful 
Prerogatives are either direct or inciden- | system of check and counter-check, that no- 
tal; for instance, it is a direct prerogative | body can do this for fear of somebody else 
for a street-keeper to warn off the boys, but | doing that; and therefore all are compelled 
it is an incidental prerogative, to run after|to do tother. The theory is, that neither 
them with the cane when they decline going. | Lords, Commons, nor King can do wrong; 


The direct pre rogative concerns the royal but the practice very often is for none of 


dignity, which is kept up by assigning to the | them to do right, and there being no remedy, 
Sovereign certain qualities in bad Latin, and| we are assured there can be no wrong—be- 
applying to him the term Imperial—which | cause it is a maxim that there is no wrong 
is also given to tips of hair on the chin, trunks | without a remedy. This is such consolation 
belonging to travelling carriages, quart pots | as it might be to a creditor, who could not get 
of full measure, and ginger-beer of a respect- | paid, to be told that he is not wronged be- 
able quality. ‘sause he is not righted; and that, in fact, as 
This word imperial applied to the Sove-|there can be no debt without the money, so 
reign means, that he is paramount in his|there being no money to be had, nothing can 
own country, and is not regulated by any | be owing to him. 
other laws than those which guide .d the bull] Whether a sovereign may be sent to the 
in his celebrated tour (de force) in the china- | right about is a subject too delicate for us to 
Votume V.—16 
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write about, and we can only refer to the 
popular song of Over the Water to Charlie, 
hint at the mode in which James the | 
Second, after playing his cards badly, was | 
altogether cut with by the people as the best | 
way of dealing with him. 
lt seems that either House of Parliament | 
ily remonstrate with the Sovereign; but as | 
member was sent to the Tower for sug- 
gesting that the answer to the address con- | 
tained “high words to fright the members | 
out of their duty,” this glorjous privilege of 
remonstrance has been left wholly unexer- 
cised, 

i is a maxim that the King cannot be 

ty of negligence or laches, that, in fact, 
* can never be too late—a maxim that is 
very useful to him when going by a railway, | 
for no laches can make him late for the! 
train, which must be always ready for him. 
Nullum tempus occurrit Regi is the stand- 
ing maxim, which means that the time never | 
occurs to the King, or that he has -no occa-| 
sion to trouble himself as to what o’clock | 
it is, 

A third attribute of the king is his perpe- | 
tuity; for it is a maxim that the king never | 
dies, but, we presume, simply mizzles. Dy-| 
ing is considered too harsh a term to apply | 
to majesty, and what is naturally death is| 
civilly termed the demise of the Crown, or a| 
repeal of the union between the Sovereign’s | 
body natural and body politic. This maxim) 
seems to us to be a remnant of that gross| 
feudal flattery which whispered to Canute | 
that the king could never be capsized and 
swamped — which nevertheless the king 
might have been. 

The royal authority is so great, that any 
other authority is a branch of it; the police- 
man’s staff being a shoot from the same tree, | 
and so in former times was the watchman’s | 
rattle. 

The king may reject bills that are public, 
and refuse to pay those that are private: he| 
may make treaties, coin money, and create 
peers; yet it is said he can do no wrong, 
““may ceo,” says the old Norman jurist, 
‘est un grosse Monsonge ;” for he adds in 
the quaint dog French of his time, ** boko de 
Peers sont tray Movais.” He may also par- 


or 


nik 


one 





don offences, which considering the unpar- 
donable lot he has to do with, must be a great 
luxury. 

With regard to foreign nations, the acts of 
the king bind hisown; and as America has 











there is nobody to be bound ; which 


no king, 
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accounts for its bonds—especially the Penn- 
'sylvania bonds—being utterly valueless, The 
king sends and receives ambassadors s, who, 
representing their masters, are not liable to 
any laws in this country. ‘Thus, if the 
French ambassador were to pick a gentle- 
man’s pocket, the ambassador could not be 
punished ; the king of the French would be 
called upon to adopt the larceny, and either 
make restitution or fight it out. It seems 
also that if the representative of the Porte 
should dine out, and take too much sherry, 

though he should be found lying drunk in 
the streets, he could not be fined five shil- 

lings. ‘This is the essence of the whole of 


| the law—as found in the books—on ambas- 


sadors. It seems, however, that a legate 
can never be tied by the leg; but may hop 
off at any time. It “did, how ever, once hap- 


pen, that the ambassador of Peter the Czar 
| was, in the reign of 


Anne, set upon by the 
Selbys of that rude era, and torn from his 
coach for a debt of filty pounds, which so 
irritated Peter, that he sent a letter demand- 
ing the ears of the sheriff to be forwarded by 
return of post to Moscow. If such a demand 
were made in these days, it could not be 
complied with, for the ears of the present 
sheriff (Moon) are much too long to be trans- 
mitted through the post office. Peter was, 
however, pacified by an illuminated copy of 
an Act of Parliament, passed expressly to 
prevent such things in future. The illumi- 
nation of the act was, no doubt, intended to 
throw a light upon it. 

The King may also grant letters of marque, 
enabling ships to seize the subjects and goods 
of a particular State; but, as we are not 
likely to get into that state, it may be said 
that of these letters of marque there is now 
no likelihood. 

The King may also grant safe conduct, 
which is something like an order given by a 
tyrant in a melodrama, to see the juvenile 
tragedian safe without the lines, accompanied 
by an assertion, that when next the parties 
meet, they meet as deadly foes. Perhaps 
the safest conduct in the present peaceful 
times is never to put your name to an ac- 
commodation bill, and to avoid becoming a 
security to a loan society. 

The Sovereign is generalissimo of the 
army, and has the power of manning forts ; 
but at present there is only one fort to man, 
which is Tilbury Fort, where a man may be 
constantly seen manning it. There was 
formerly a tax for building castles ; but these 
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are now kept up by the owners, except Jack | 
Straw’s, the Ele ‘phant, and a few others, From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journa! 
where a sort of feudal revelry is kept up by | REVIEWERS. 


those who choose to pay for it. ‘To erect| 
beacons is likewise a royal prerogative, but | | Reviewers serve more than one important 
to knock the beacons down (vide the one in| ‘end in literature: it is now but their subor- 
hand on the Goodwin Sands,) is the preroga- | ‘dinate function to censure bad and encour- 
tive of Neptune. age good authors; their more engrossing 
The King may also prohibit the exporting | 4! is to give a scantling of a current litera- 
of arms, and he can also prevent the legs| ture, too copious to be studied in detail—in 
from leaving the country, by a ne exeat| short, an available miniature of all that is 
regno. W hen royalty can hinder any one | | worthy of attention in the fifteen or sixteen 
from going abroad, it is strange that Lord | ‘hundred books thrown every year amongst 
us. The quarterly works do this in a way 
the exercise of the prerogative. of their own, selecting only a few of the 
The King is the fountain of justice, from principal books for notice, and endeavouring 
which are supplied all the~ leaden reservoirs | to make every paper a thing of independent 
in Westminster Hall, and the Pumps at the| merit, either. by the way in which the sub- 
inferior tribunals. The judges were formerly | ject is treated, or the new matter brought to 
removeable at the King’s pleasure; but they | bear upon it. In monthly pe riodicals, shorter 
were made fixtures by George the Third, | articles and more of them, with less origi- 
and some of them manifest, at the present | nality of treatment, is the order of the day; 
day, the most remarkable adhesiveness. | while the weekly ones aim at little beyond a 
The Sovereign is supposed to be every-| Summary of the principal books, illustrated 
where; and her present Majesty seems| copiously by extracts, {t was not thus in 
anxious to kee p up the constitutional alle-| old times. Critics were formerly a gang of 
gory, by running about here, there, and| | writers animated fully as much by a wish to 
everywhere, when the weather will admit) wreak out malevolent feelings, as to illumi- 
of it. nate a simple public. Huet, bisho p of Avran- 
The King is also the fountain of honour,|ches, speaks of reviewers as, at the best, 
and lays it on—sometimes rather too thick— | necessary evils, He calls criticism “ an 
to those who are not quite worthy of receiv- ignoble employment of the intellect, worthy 
ing it. ‘The King, as the head of commerce, | only of a little mind—a task necessary, but 
may also establish marts and fairs; but it}mean: like that of the weeders whom | 
does not seem that the enormous Bedding| employ in freeing my garden from noxious 
Mart was established by royal interference, plants, while I eat and store the fruit.” 
nor that Rag Fair owes its origin to the same | The Rev. Francis Douce defined reviewers 
high intervention. Weights ‘and measures|as “the very bane of learning, the per- 
are also regulated by the Sovereign; but|verters of knowledge ;” and Barker, editor 
to very little effect, if we are to judge by the|of the new Greek Thesaurus, designated 
diminutive quantity of coals that go to a ‘them the “ scavengers of literature.” Vol- 
hundred, at some of the sheds in the me- |taire’s epithet is not much more savoury— 
tropolis. la canaille de la litterature. He had, some- 
With reference to currency and coining, | how, like our own Pope, got into the worst 
over which the Sovereign has control, Coke | of terms with these dreaded ministers of 
lays it down, that money must be either gold | literary justice. By way of a great effort of 
or silver, from which it seems that Sir Ed- candour, they admitted the beautiful style of 
ward had a soul above half-pence. his History of Charles XI1., but condemned 
The Sovereign is also head of the church,| it for its incredible statements—on which 
and as such the royal assent is necessary to|the King of Poland gave an attestation in 
the validity of canons; but no assent could| these terms :—* M. de Voltaire has neither 
give validity to the cannon in St. James’s| forgotten nor misplaced a single fact or cir- 
Park, which is fit for nothing but old iron. | cumstance; all is truth and properly ar- 
We have now gone through the whole of| ranged.” When this author’s Prodigal Son 
the royal prerogative, from which it appears | met t with success on the stage, he wrote toa 
royalty might do anything, if it could; but, lady—* Had J been known to be the author, 
as it can’t, it is capable of nothing. | the piece would have been condemned. Men 


Brougham does not pray on his own head 
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do not like to see the same person succeed 
in two kinds of writing. 1 made enemies 
enough by my Cédipus and Henriade.” We 
are here reminded of an anecdote of a French 
wit, who, finding his reputation impeded by 
the hostility of the critics, resolved to adopt 
a little stratagem to assist him in gaining 
fame and money in spite of his enemies 
dressed himself in workmanlike atties, and 
repaired to a distant province, where he 
took lodgings at a farrier’s shop, in which 
he did a little work every day at the forge 
and anvil. But the greater part of his time 
was secretly devoted to the composition of 
three large volumes of poetry and essays, 
which he published as the works of a Jour- 
neyman Blacksmith. The trick succeeded— 
all i'rance was in amazement: the poems of 
this ‘child of nature,” this untutored gen- 
ius,” this “inspired son of Vulcan,” as he 
was now called, were immediately praised 
by the critics, and were soon purchased by 
everybody. ‘The harmless deceit filled the 
pockets of the poor poet, who laughed to see 
the critics writing’ incessant praises on an 
author whose every former effort they had 
made a point of abusing. 

That the critics of the last century de- 
served in some degree the epithets which 
were occasionally bestowed upon them, we 
are little disposed to doubt, when we recol- 
lect the ravings of the maniac Dennis, and 
the frantic truculence of Gilbert Stuart to- 
wards every man who had earned a better 
reputation than himself. Mr. d’Israeli has 
presented an appalling view of this man’s 
malignant proceedings as a critic, particu- 
larly with regard to worthy Dr. Henry, au- 
thor of a laborious history of Great Britain. 
Stuart had an Edinburgh Magazine, in 
which he endeavoured to demolish—this 
was his favourite phrase—all the authors 
he hated. Not content with this, he wished 
he could: transport himself to London, to 
multiply the attack from the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, Writing to a friend about 
a journey which poor Henry was making to 
the metropolis, with a view to the disposal 
of his book, he says, with a fury absolutely 
fiendish, ‘*I1 wish sincerely I could enter 


Holborn the same hour with him. He should 
have a repeated fire tocombat with. I intreat 
that you may be so kind as to let him feel 
[ shall never forget 
If Whitaker is in London, he 
Patterson will give him 
The wretch 


some of your thunder, 
the favour. 
could give a blow. 
a knock. Strike by all means, 
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; will tremble, grow pale, and return with a 
| consciousness of his debility.” 


The days of such literary savagism are 
past ; but there was a middle period, not yet 
far receded from our own times, when criti- 


‘cism was not unfrequently abused, though 
chiefly under the influence of that party- 


. He} 


spirit which still forms a medium of distor- 
tion for so many other things. We are old 
enough to reme ‘mber when every aspirant in 
letters was regularly shown up in the worst 
light of which he was susceptible, in the 
review professing opposite politics to his 
own; and this was a practice which the 
public seemed to look upon complacently, as 
if it had been consonant with the purest prin- 
ciples of morality, or part of a system of 
things which it was needless to think of im- 
proving. During the reign of this abuse, two 
noted cases of mistake occurred. In 1808, 


a young nobleman published a volume of 
| poetry little above mediocrity, pleading as 


/an excuse for all defects the designation on 
his title-page—a minor.” It was sucha 
piece of harmless folly as young men are 
‘every day committing, and the book was 
positively not worthy of a single remark of 
any kind from the pen of a contemporary 
critic. But the Edinburgh Review saw and 





could not resist so glorious an opportunity 
of pillorying an aristocrat. It pounced upon 
the minor, and in four and a-half pages, very 
thoroughly satisfied the public that the book 
was, from beginning to end, “a dead flat.” 

‘* We beg leave,” says the critic, addressing 
the author, “seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even 
when accompanied by the presence of a cer- 
tain number of feet; nay, although (which 
does not always happen) those feet should 
scan regularly, and have all been counted 
regularly upon the fingers—is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would intreat him to 
believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, 
somewhat of fancy, is necessary to consti- 
tute a poem; and that a poem in the present 
day, to be read, must contain at least one 
thought, either in a little degree different 
from the ideas of former writers, or different- 
ly expressed. We put it to his candour, 
whether there is anything so deserving the 
name of poetry in verses like the following,” 
&c. In conclusion— But whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as 
we find them, and be content, for they are 
the last we shall ever have from him, He 
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is, at best, he says, but an intruder into the | 
groves of Parnassus. He never lived in a} 
garret like thorough-bred poets; and ‘though | 
he once roved a careless mountaineer in the 
Highlands of Scotland,’ he has not of late 
enjoyed this advantage. Moreover, he ex- 
pects no profit from his publication; and, 
whether it succeeds or not, ‘it is highly 
improbab! e, from his situation and pursuits 
herealter,’ that he should again condescend 
to become an author. ‘Therefore let us take 
what we get and be thankful. What right 
have we poor devils to be nice? We are 
well off to have got so much from a man of 
this lord’s station, who does not live in a 
garret, but has the ‘sway’ of Newstead 
Abbey. Again, we say, let us be thankful ; 

and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the 
giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth.” 

Hew unlucky! the poet here proclaimed a 
hopeless young ninny, four years afier pub- 
lished Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage! In the 
other instance there was less difference| 
between the critic’s award and the ultimate | 
judgment of the public; but there was far 
less ground for the unfavourable judgment. | 
A young man, brought up in a laborious} 
employment in London, had published a 
volume of poems, which had received some 
favourable notice in an opposition paper—a | 
circumstance which had led to some inter-| 
course between the poet and the editor of| 
that print. Being thus stamped asa membe | 
of a set of obnoxious authors, he became a| 
proper object for the wrath and scorn of| 
William Gifford, who, in four pages of his | 
review, dismissed him thus:—* If any one) 
should be bold enough to purchase this 
‘poetic romance,’ and so much more patient 
than ourselves as to get beyond the first 
book, and so much more fortunate as to find 
a meaning, we intreat him to make us ac- 
quainted with his success.” ‘The poet thus 
condemned was Keats, a true and original 
genius, if ever there was one, and whose 
poetry is slowly but steadily advancing in 
reputation. It was about the same time that 
the opposite organ commenced a paper on 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, with the derisive 
words, ** This will never do;” and soon 
afier added, ‘* We give him (the poet of the 
lakes) up as altogether incurable, and be- 
yond the power of criticism ;” this same 











Mr. Wordsworth being now universally re- 

ceived as at the head of the lively bards of 

his country. Shall we here venture, without 

incurring a charge of too much ill nature, to 
16* 





quote an opinion of the Quarterly Review 
itself; given forth probably in a moment of 
ultra candour a good many years ago:— 
‘“ Our critics have been, and continue to be, 
the worst in Europe; the most shallow, the 
most contradictory, the most presumptu- 
ous !”’ 

There is something, on the other hand, 


partly ludicrous and partly melancholy in 


the effect which the merciless criticisms of 


past times had upon the unfortunate race of 
authors. Even the illustrious Newton was 
of so sensitive a frame of mind, that Whis- 
ton, from friendly feeling, abstained from 
publishing his criticism on the philosopher’s 
Chronology, lest it should have killed him. 
Such catastrophes are reported as having 
actually taken place. Hawkesworth, it is 
said, was the victim of a critical assassina- 
tion; and the end of Bishop Sullingfleet was 
hastened by something similar, The case 
of poor Kirke White is well known. When 


only seventeen, he published a volume of 


poems, in hopes of procuring by its sale 
sufficient money to enable him to go to col- 


| lege. An unfavourable notice of them in 


the Monthly Review of February 1804, 
lacerated his feelings. He wrote a letter, 
couched in mild terms, to the reviewers, 
who contented themselves with merely re- 
plying, in their printed answers to corres- 
pondents, that ‘they sympathised with his 
expostulations. How grievously their criti- 
cism de pressed and haunted his mind, may 
be conceived from his own admission. * This 
review, says he, ‘‘ goes before me wherever 
| turn my steps, and is, I verily believe, an 
instrument in the hands of Satan to drive me 
to destruction.” So unfair did that review 
appear to one of its readers, Southey, that, 
with all the generosity of a high mind, he 
addressed a letter to the young poet, encour- 
aging him to persevere. A correspondence 
thus ensued between them; and when the 
spirit-wounded poet was removed to an 
untimely grave by consumption, it was 
Southey’s friendly hand that gathered his 
scattered works and gave them to the world. 
Daunted by the formidable barrier of criti- 
cism, the poet despaired of climbing the hill 
of fame, and he schooled his soul into view- 
ing the things of time through a less pas- 
sionate medium. His thoughts were curbed 
and fixed on death, and the world’s applause 
came too late. ‘The article on Keats is 
generally understood to have been the re- 
mote cause of the early death of that young 
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poet. On reading it, his feelings were so 
excited that he burst a blood. vessel, and this 
led to the consumption which carried him 
off at twenty-four, though not before he had | 
written other poems even superior to the 
first. Moore tells us that the effect which 
the taunting critique of the Edinburgh Re- 
view had upon Byron * can only be con- 
ceived by those who, besides having an ade- | 
quate notion of what most poets would feel 
under such an attack, can understand all 
that there was in his temper and disposition | 
to make him feel it with tenfold more acute- | 
ness. <A friend who found him in the first | 
moments of excitement after reading the | 
article, inquired anxiously whether he had 
just received a challenge! not knowing how | 
else to account for the | fierce defiance of his| 
looks. It would indeed be difficult for sculp- 
tor or painter to imagine a subject of more | 
fearful beauty than the fine countenance of| 
the young poet must have exhibited in the) 
collected energy of that crisis. His pride| 
had been wounded to the quick, and his am- 
bition humbled; but this feeling of humilia- 
tion lasted but fora moment. ‘The very re- 
action of his spirit against aggression roused | 
him to a full consciousness his own 
powers; and the pain and the shame of the 


| 
| 


| 
} 
injury were forgotten in the proud certainty | 
1 
|S 


of revenge.” Wrath was visible on the 
poet’s s forehead till he had relieved his mind | 
in satirical rhyme: ‘ alter the first twenty | 
lines,” he said, * he felt himself considera- | 
bly better.” [is responsive satire, which | 
was published under the title of English | 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, soon silenced 
his enemies, for the talent visible in it could 
not be mistaken. 

This brings us to remark upon the obvi- 
ously bad policy—obvious to al] but one 
party—of attempting to refute an unfavour- | 
able criticism. An author, replying to such | 
things, except barely to vindicate himself on | 
some point of fact, or of morality, is in a| 
position not much less false than he would | 
be if he were to undertake to trumpet his| 
own merits; and the public never comes | 
heartily to his side. Goldsmith found this 
when he resented the attacks of the London 
Review ina sey which was completely | 
disregarded. So did Hazlitt, on publishing | 
a reply to the Quarterly, of which, as his | 
friend Lamb remarked, fifteen copies were | 
sold to answer the fifteen thousand of the | 
Review. It was reserved for the cool na- 
tional sagacity and dispassionateness of| 
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Scott to set the right fashion on the subject 
of a visitation of critical surgery. At the 
very first, says he, “1 determined that, 
without shutting my ears to the voice of true 
criticism, [ would pay no regard to that 
which assumes the form of satire. [| there- 


fore resolved to arm myself with the triple 


brass of Horace against all the roving war- 
fare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; to laugh 
if the jest was a good one, or, if otherwise, 

to let it hum and buzz itself asleep. It is to 
the observance of these rules,” he adds, 
“that, after a life of thirty years, engaged 
in literary labours of various kinds, | attri- 
bute my never having been entangled in any 
literary quarrel or controversy; and, which 
is a more pleasing result, that I have been 
distinguished by the personal friendship of 


|my most approved contemporaries of all 


parties.” In a letter to Crabbe, he says, 
* After all, if'a faultless poem could be pro- 
duced, | am satisfied it would tire the critics 
themselves, and annoy the whole reading 
world with the spleen. I have often thought 
it the most fortunate thing for bards, like 
you and me, to have an established profes- 
sion and profession: al character, to render us 
independent of those men midwives of litera- 
ture, who are so taken up with the abortions 
they bring into the world, that they are 
carcely able to bestow the proper care upon 
young and flourishing babes like ours.’ 
Truculent critics are now as much beings 
of a former day, as are those remorseless 
ladies who kept their lovers sighing for years 
without vouchsafing so much as a smile. 
Criticism is not now a matter of sentiment as 
it once was; like many other things, which 
formerly were of that character, it has be- 
come very much a matter of business, The 
reviewer devotes himself to a useful function 
in the public service, exactly as the author 
himself does, and, though all may not be 
free from at least occasional visitings of a 
malicious or invidious spirit, they ge ‘nerally 
do their duty in a manner which a respecta- 
ble public may ay pprove of. ‘The exceptions 
are not worthy of particular notice ; yet they 
may be slightly adverted to. Ther re is still, 
of course, such a thing as favouritism 
amongst periodical critics; a disposition to 
say all that is sweet of certain authors, and 
even the productions of certain publishers, 
and to maintain a proper appearance of criti- 
cal astuteness and dignity by speaking sharp- 
ly and tauntingly of others towards whom 
they feel no such prepossession. It is some- 
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times hinted that amphytrionic blandish- | 


ments are found of avail in disposing critics 
to be 
direct means of 
frown are 


smoothing the aristarch’s | 


scarcely believe—occasionally resorted to. | 


Some critics there 


are also, who, having 
written without much success on’ certain 
subjects themselves, cannot be restrained 


from taking up snappishly all who venture 
into the same paths, and the more so if these 
new adventurers have met with some share 
of public approbation—much like an elderly 
lady who, disappointed in love herself, tends 


to be vixenish about all the tender affairs of 


her nieces. A too constant suavity, a too 
frequent asperity, are likewise faults 
critics, as they are faults of men. Then 
there is the affectation of parading a little 
knowledge over and above what they have 
acquired from the book, by way of showing 
how well they are qualified for their task. 
Nor let us forget that saddest of all critical 
failings, as it is of all men in whom it occurs, 
the incapability of ever owning to an error: 
a reclamant author may point out the 
grossest misapprehensions of fact and mean- 
ing to a critic, but no true son of Aristarchus 
ever will admit but that he was quite right, 


and this he generally contrives to make good | 


by the use of a little dexterity. There is, 
finally, a sort of traffic of complaisance in 


reviewing, which is highly injurious to the | 


credit of criticism ge nerally. It was held in 
especial detestation by the Rev, Robert Hall, 
who, being intreated to puff a friend’s ser- 
mon, answered, “I must be excused; | 
have entirely done with reviewing; it is an 
occupation of all others I dislike. 
read the sermon with much pleasure ; 


but | 


am well aware how extravagantly his Sites 





at have always overrated his talents ; 
and were | to review and express myself in 


such terms only as the occasion would justi- 


fy, I should mortify instead of gratifying. In 
truth, reviewing at the request of particular 
friends is a snare for the conscience, | 
never wished any person to review for me.” 
Frequent exactions of this kind were made 
upon Mr. Hall, who frequently re- 
monstrated against their unreasonableness. 
‘‘ Were such things determined by choice,” 

he says, “it is my deliberate opinion | 
should prefer going out of the world by any | 
tolerable mode of death rather than incur the | 
necessity of writing such articles, I must) 
therefore beg and intreat I may not be urged | 


as 


favourable to books, and still more | 


said to be—though this we can | 


oS |} 


of 


I have | 
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again upon a subject so ineffably repugnant 
to all the sentiments of my heart.” 


——— a 


| 


From the Spectator. 
PRACTICAL MEN. 
One hears much of “ practical men.” 


‘** Practical men” take great airs upon them. 
The most sceptical and argumentative are 
awed into submissive silence when told that 
their opponent is a * practical man.” What 
is *“*a practical man?” 

A practical man” is one who, because 
he knows his own business well, sets himself 
up, or is set up by others, as an authority in 
disputes regarding the management of every 
other kind of earthly business. ‘This is the 
full-blown * practical man;” but he attains 
to this catholic supremacy in council by de- 
grees, 

The first step in the practical man’s career 
is to form a monstrously high opinion of him- 
self. ‘The world, which thinks at second- 
hand, always takes a man at his own esti- 
mate. ‘The practical man sees other people 
awkward at doing what daily practice en- 
‘ables him to do with ease; sets them down 
in the mass as blockheads; and teaches them 
how to set about theirown work. Sailors are 
all practical men: they can reef, steer, and 
splice the main-brace, which lubberly lands- 
-men cannot do; and therefore sailors ashore 
‘and of course idle, are always shoving in 
their oar—putting every thing in confusion 
by their well-meant assistance, from cousin 
Jane’s curls to mamma’s flower-parden. 

Jack is not alone in this hallucination. 
The farmer, (tenant or proprietor,) because 
,he is a dexterous tile-drainer, assumes that 
he and he alone can understand the question 
of the Corn-laws ; the merchant, because he 
can calculate tare and tret and choose his 
markets with judgment, that he understands 


the great principles that regulate commerce; 
the gaoler, because he has locked up crimi- 


nals for years, that he alone knows the rights 
of the controversy about imprisoning debtors 
_and hanging criminals. They are thoroughly 
convinced of their own superior knowledge, 
and the rest of the world catch the convic- 


| tion by contagion. 


Once fairly established in this manner as 
an infallible authority in his private circle, 
‘the progress of the practical man is extremely 
rapid, Bluster Blunder, Esq. is put in the 
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commission of the peace, because he has re- 
claimed a piece of moss, and sets about re- | 
claiming criminals with the gusto and judg- 
ment of a Godfrey Bertram of Ellengowan. | 
Mr. Dry-rot is elected into the Town-Council, 
because he commenced lile as a carpente 


| 


Ke il men of another stamp. 
r| Washington were practical men: they 


and is now owner of many good ships. One | 


gentleman returns from India having made | 


his fortune by a lucky speculation in gun- | 


powder, and is elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, as the man most likely to understand 
Indian affairs; another has grown rich by 
smuggling opium, and he too is elected, be- 
cause he must know all about China and the 


best method of regulating commerce. And | 


having authority thrust upon them they, like | 


poor “Malvolio in his day-dream, assume 
state, and become, in virtue of their election, 


financiers, moralists, philosophical legisla- | 


tors, 


This world is full of humbug, but there is | 


no humbug surpassing your so-called ‘“ prac- 
tical men.” 
is much the same as if the apothecary’s por- 
ter, who pounds the mortar, should be con- 
sulted in a case of apoplexy. We laugh at 
pretty Mrs. Margaret Ramsay for thinking 
that she, who was free to visit the City and 
the Park, must know more about the world 
and its ways than the Lady Hermione, who 
never stepped out of her seclusion in George 
Heriot’s house; and yet this was merely 


such a piece of conceit as we daily witness | 


and respect in our practical men.” 

The recluse scholar, when he first emerges 
into the business of life, blunders laughably 
enough, it is true: everything is so different 
in reality from the ideas that the words had 
conveyed to him, But he has learned the 
principles of action, and as he becomes 


familiar with the real form and pressure of 


things he can apply them. [His intellectual 
pursuits, too, have given an elevated tone to 
his mind. ‘The mere “ practical man,” on 
the other hand, is familiar only with images 


received through the senses in the course of 


his daily occupations, Of relations, of gene- 
ral laws, he has not even a suspicion. And 
the chaffering of daily bargains has taught 
him a low-pitched morality, in the very low- 
ness of which he prides himself because it is 
practical.” He steers wildly about in the sea 
of business, because he has neither compass 
nor guiding-star. He is only fitted to be the 
tool of those who lead him by flattering his 
vanily and affecting to adopt his opinions, or 
of those who call him a shrewd fellow be- 
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| cause he cares only for ‘“* number one,” and 


buy him openly and outright. 

These are they who pass current for 
“ practical | men.” ‘There are indeed practi- 
Franklin and 


were formed in the public business of their 
respective provinces, which, being purely 
provincial, neither they nor others appeared 
for a long time to have regarded as political, 
W ellington is a prac tical man: when war- 
ring in India or Spain, he was obliged to 
assume the duties of financier and diplo- 
matist, and became a politician without being 
aware of it. To take an instance from an- 
other class, Mr. John Gully is a practical 
man: no one ever sat in committee with him 
but had occasion to admire and wonder at 
the shrewdness and justice of his judgment. 
The necessity under which he lay of watch- 
ing, not the words, but the actions and looks 


of those he dealt with on the turf—the calcu- 


lations he had to make—had rendered him 


_an adept in those processes of thought and 








inquiry most desiderated in jobbing commit- 
tees of the House of Commons. 

jut these your real practical men bear 
upon them the stamp of something superior 
to the common run, which it hurts men’s 
vanity to acknowledge. In paying deference 
to the ‘practical men” vulgarly so-called, 
every man makes himself amends by think- 
ing, that though practically useful they are 
in all other respects his inferiors. A suspi- 
cion that they are but fools and tools after 
all, reconciles the envious to their conven- 
tional prominence, 


—_@————_ 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

The Grand Council of the Canton of Gen- 
eva has just adopted, by a great majority, the 
system of trial by jury for every kind of 
offence.—Spectator. 


From Berlin we hear, that the Minister of 
Justice has appointed a commission, charged 
with the somewhat curious task for a commis- 
sion, of writing the lives of the greatest crimi- 

nals who have been conde mned by the tribu- 
nals of Prussia during the last ten years. 
Great reforms in civil “and criminal legisla- 
tion are spoken of, as being in contemplation, 
or preparation, for that country ;—including, 
amongst the former, the abolition of i impri- 
sonment for debt—and, amongst the latter, 
oral pleadings, publicity of debates, and trial 
by jury.— Atheneum. 
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From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for January. 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
TION, 


Ene ianp and France have long been hon- | 
ourable rivals on the ocean, as well in ex- | 
ploring as in warlike expeditions. ‘The voy- | 
ages of Cook, Vancouver, Flinders, Parry, | 
Jeechey, King, Fitzroy, and Ross, are con- 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| the energy of the commander, and the indus- 
| try and skill of all engaged in the surveys. 
I'he duties have been extremely laborious, 
beyond the conception of the comfortable 
house-dweller at home. ‘The loss of one 
schooner with all hands, including two offi- 
cers; the total wreck of another vessel— 





| 


‘the sloop of war Peacock—stripping the 


crew of everything but their lives; the mas- 


spicuous in the annals of English navigation; | sacre of two officers by the savages of the 


while France is no less honoured by her eX: | 
sougainville, La Perouse, | erous Kingsmill Islanders, are the only fatal 


plorations under 


Feejee islands, and of a sailor by the treach- 


Labillardiére, Duperrey, Freycinet, and D’- | disasters; but they are a few only of its 


Urville. 
the mere discovery of new lands, new com- 


soth countries have looked beyond | perils. 


Indeed, there were dangers every- 
where, by land as well as by sea. The 


mercial resources, and territorial aggran- | personal ‘adventures in the course of the 


dizement. ‘Their efforts have been directed | 
towards an increase of knowledge in every 
branch of science; and there are few regions, 
from the equator to the poles, which have 
not been tracked by their vessels. Whatever 


could illustrate the condition or resources of 


the regions visited; the customs, languages, 
or history of their unknown tribes; or the 
motion of the winds, the waters, the world, 
or the stars, has been thought worthy of ob- 
servation. Cook was despatched to the Pa- 
cific Ocean expressly to observe the transit 
of Venus, and Sir Joseph Banks and Foster 
accompanied him at different times in his 
voyages around the world. In the late 
voyage of Fitzroy, Mr. Darwin was asso- 
ciated with the expedition, and made large 
contributions to science. France has out- 
stripped England in the liberality with which 
her expeditions have been fitted out, and in 


the magnificence of her publications. The | 


many folio volumes of plates, published as 
the result of the voyages of Freycinet, Du- 
perrey, and D’Urville, and those of Napo- 
leon’s expedition into Egypt, are among the 
most splendid productions of the age. ‘They 
are a noble gift from France to the world. 
America has at last taken her part in the 
labours of exploration, An Exploring Ex- 
pedition has been sent out, and has returned. 
It was organized on a plan honourable to 
a nation that is second to none in enterprise 
and general education; and its results, when 
published, will, it is believed, equal in amount 
and interest those of any expedition that has 
preceded it. The expedition sailed under the 
command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, who 
was aided by intelligent officers, well-fitted 
for the duties to which they were called; and 
the large number of charts that have been 
made in the course of the cruise, evince alike 


| cruise, told as simple tales, without exagge- 
ration, would make a volume full of startling 
incidents, and replete with interest. 

[t is gratifying to learn that the country 
will soon be put in possession of the facts 
collected. ‘Thus far those engaged in it 
have alone been benefited. ‘They have col- 
lected information that will be invaluable to 
them as men of intelligence and members 
of society. It remains for them to give this 
information to the country, that the people 
who have borne the expense may also par- 
take of the profits. ‘The affairs of the expe- 
dition are in the hands of the Library Com- 
mittee of Congress, and, under their direction, 
Captain Wilkes has been put in charge of 
ithe history of the voyage, the charts and 
philosophical observations, and the other 
\departments of science are placed in the 
hands of those that had charge of them dur- 
ing the voyage. ach will prepare his own 
reports, reap his own honours, and be held 
responsible for his own facts. The extent 
of the work cannot be definitely stated: the 
plates will form several folio volumes in the 
style of the voyage of the Astrolabe. 

As the country is much interested to know 
what has been done by the expedition, it is 
proposed to give, in as brief a manner as 
possible, some idea of the material on hand 
for publication, and the general character 
and extent of the collections, Our acquaint- 
ance with the gentlemen of the expedition 
enables us to state many particulars which 
have not yet appeared in print, the accuracy 
of which may be relied on. 

We prelude our remarks, by giving the 
track of the vessels as laid down in Captain 
Wilkes’s synopsis of the cruise. 

On August 19, 1538, the vessels left the 
Capes of the Chesapeake, and sailed for 
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Rie Janeiro, making short calls at Madeira 
and the Cape Verds, From Rio, on the 
6th January following they proceeded to Rio 
Negro, on the northern confines of Patago- 
nia, and thence to Nassau Bay, in Terra del 
Fuego, just west of Cape Horn. From this 
place, the Peacock, Porpoise, and the two 
schooners, made cruizes in different direc- 
tions towards the pole; but the season was 
too far advanced for much success, as it was 
already February 24th before they sailed. 
The schooner Flying Fish, notwithstand- 
ing, reached latitude 70° 14'S., nearly the 
highest attained by Cook, and not far from 
the same longitude. The ship Relief was 
ordered to enter a southern channel opening 


into the Straits of Magellan, but met with | 


constant gales, and barely escaped being 
wrecked, after a loss of four anchors, at an 
anchorage she made under Noir Island, to 
escape the rocks of a lee coast. The Vin- 
cennes remained at Nassau Bay to carry on 
surveys and magnetic observations. In May 
of 1839, the vessels were again together at 
Valparaiso, with the exception of one schoo- 
ner, the Sea Gull, which was lost in a gale 
shortly after leaving Nassau Bay. ‘The 
vessels sailed on the 6th of June for Callao, 
Peru, and from here, the Relief having 
proved ill-adapted for such a voyage, was 
dispatched home. On the 12th July, the 
squadron left the South American coast and 
sailed west, visiting and surveying fourteen 
or fifteen of the Paumotu Islands, two of the 
Society Islands, and all the Navigator group; 
and on the 28th November, reached Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

The vessels next proceeded on their second 
Antarctic cruise. Land was first discovered 
in longitude 160° E., and latitude 66° 30’ S. 
The Vincennes and Porpoise pursued the 
barrier of ice to the westward as far as 
97° KE. longitude, seeing the land at intervals 
for 1500 miles. When the barrier of ice per- 
mitted, the Vincennes sailed along “ within 


from three-fourths of a mile to ten miles of 


the land.” In a place they called Piner’s 
Bay, soundings were obtained in 30 fathoms, 
and they had hopes of soon landing on the 
rocks; but a storm came up suddenly, which 
lasted for thirty-six hours, and drove the 
vessel far to the leeward ; they consequently 


pushed on with their explorations to the| 


westward, hoping for some more accessible 
place, but were disappointed.* 


* See the Synopsis of the Cruise by Capt. Wilkes. 


‘tion of fourteen thousand feet. 
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Large masses of rock were eollected from 
the icy barrier in close proximity to the 
land, which are now deposited in the Na- 
tional Gallery at the Patent Office. ‘Two of 
the masses, one of basalt, and the other of 
compact red sandstone, weigh each about 
eighty pounds. Besides these, there are 
many smaller specimens of gray and flesh- 
coloured granite, gneiss, white and red sand- 
stone, basalt, and reddish clay or earth. 
The Peacock was enclosed in the ice soon 
after reaching it, when penetrating towards 
an appearance of land ahead, and for twenty 
hours they were barely hoping for life. ‘They 
had obtained soundings in 320 fathoms.” 
On the 24th of February , 1840, the Vincen- 
nes left the ice, and by the 24th of April, all 
the vessels were together at ‘longatabu. 
During the Antarctic cruise, the scientific 
gentlemen were occupied making observa- 
tions and collections in New Holland and 
New Zealand; they joined the squadron at 
the latter place. 

Alter delaying a day or two at Tongatabu, 
the squadron proceede d to the Feejees, where 
nearly four months were industriously oc- 
cupied i in surveys and various scientific ob- 
servations. ‘Thence they sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands, passing on the way, and sur- 
veying several small coral islands. ‘The 
Vincennes spent the winter at this group, and 
in the course of it, the pendulum, and other 
philosophical instruments, were carried to 
the very summit of Mauna Loa, an eleva- 
Occasionally, 
at sunset, they observed the sublime spec- 
tacle of the shadow of this mountain dome 
projected upon the eastern skies, 

During the same time the Peacock and 
schooner F lying Fish were cruising in the 
equatorial regions of the Pacifie, visiting and 
surveying numerous scattered coral islands, 


besides the Navigator’s and the Kingsmill 
group, and others of the Caroline Archi- 


* There has been much incredulity in the coun- 
try with regard to the discovery of this land, owing 


probably to mistaking the dispute with the French 








with regard to priority of discovery, for a dispute 
with regard to discovery itself. The facts here 
stated set the subject at rest. Within a few weeks, 
acknowledgments have reached this country from 
the French expedition, yielding the priority to the 
American expedition, and it will be so stated in 
their forthcoming publications. The part of the 
line of land which Ross is said to have sailed over, 
was a discovery claimed by Bellamy, and which 
Captain Wilkes added to the chart he sent Captain 
Ross, with Bellamy’s name accidentally omitted in 
copying. 
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pelago. The Porpoise made charts of seve- | wood; and there is no part of the year in 
ral of the Paumotu Islands not before sur- | which there are not some Yankee cruisers 
veyed, and touched again at Tahiti. |threading their dangerous way among ils 
In the spring of 1841, the Vincennes and | thousand reefs. The whole number of 
Porpoise were early on the coast of Oregon. | islands in the group is about one hundred 
The Peacock and Flying Fish arrived there | and fifty; one of these contains about four 
in July; and, while attempting to enter the |thousand square miles, and another is but 
Columbia, the Peacock met with her disaster. | little smaller. ‘They are rich and fertile, 
There were several land expeditions into | and will one day rank first in the Pacific for 
the interior of Oregon, of from five hundred | resources, as they are now first in extent and 
to one thousand miles each, and one of about |number. The harbours are numerous and 
eight hundred miles from the Columbia River | convenient. 
to San Francisco, in California. Much might be said of Samoa, or the Na- 
The vessels left California in November | vigator Islands, which, though less exten- 
1841, touched for supplies at the Sandwich | sive, are more beautiful than the Feejees, 
Islands, and proceeded to Manilla, in the land contain at least five times as much fer- 
Philippines ; thence to Mindanao, and through | tile Jand, in proportion to their extent, as the 
the Sooloo Archipelago, and the Straits ‘of | Sandwich Islands, But our remarks would 
Balabac, to Singapore, which place they | lengthen out beyond allowed limits, should 
reached in February 1842. They proceeded | we speak even cursorily of the various re- 
thence by the Straits of Sunda to the Cape | gions that have been examined. 
of Good Hope, and passing by St. Helena,| A few unknown islands were fallen in 
the squadron arrived at New York in June | with, and one was discovered at midnight, 
of 1842, having been absent from the country | just in time to avoid its reefs. But many 
about three years and ten months, and hav- | such discoveries are not to be met with at 
ing sailed between eighty thousand and | this late day, At the island referred to, the 
ninety thousand miles. natives were so completely ignorant of white 
The number of islands surveyed during | men, as to believe them inhabitants of the 
the cruise of the exploring expedition is|sun; for they thought that the great ship, or 
about two hundred and eighty, besides eight | ‘* floating island,” as they called it, might 
hundred miles on the streams and coast of| sail off from the sun when it comes to the 
Oregon, and fifteen hundred miles laid down | surface of the sea at night, or leaves it in the 
along the land and icy barrier of the An-|morning. All their little property was 
tarctic continent. Numerous islands of doubt- | | brought out by the terrified people, as a 
ful existence have been looked for, shoals | | peace- -offering to their imagined deities; and 
have been examined, reefs discovered and | when the boats shoved off from the shore, 
laid down, harbours surveyed, and many ‘they pointed to the sun, and asked in their 
for the first time made known; and the lati- | language, ‘ you going back again?” 
tudes and longitudes of the points visited| Observations with the magnetic needle, 
have been determined with all possible pre- | thermometer, and barometer, have been con- 
cision. Very many of the doubtful points | stantly made throughout the cruise. The 
in the geography of the Pacific have been | deep sea lead witha “self- -registering thermo- 
cleared up, and the expedition is prepared to | meter attached, has been sent down in the 
supply our navigators with the most com- | various seas passed over, and many interest- 
plete map of the ocean ever published. ing facts have been observed, that throw 
Next to Oregon, the Feejee group may be | light upon the upper and under currents of 
considered the most important of the unex-/the ocean. Observations were also made 
plored regions visited by thesquadron. This}on shooting stars, the zodiacal light, the 
group is a perfect laby rinth of lofty islands | aurora australis, tides, the course and rota- 
and coral reefs, and many disastrous wrecks | tory character of gales, &c. &c. 
have already occurred to our trading vessels} ‘The manners and customs, mode of life, 
in those seas, ‘The islands are visited for | superstitions and religious observances, tra- 
biche-da-mar,* tortoise shell, and sandal | ditions, &c. of the people met with in the 
course of the cruise, received constant atten- 








* The biche-da-mar is a kind of sea-slug, a slug- 
gish, cucumber-shaped animal, that lives about the | and carried in ship-loads to the Chinese market, 
reefs. It is boiled, and dried over a smoking fire, | where it is esteemed a great delicacy. 
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tion, and complete collections were made of 
their implements, manufactures, articles 
dress, &c. These collections are now 
nearly arranged in the Hall or National 
Gallery at the Patent Office. Separate 
cases, or parts of cases, are allotted to the 
different islands, or groups of islands; and 
when labelled throughout, which is now in 
progress, the condition of the various tribes 
or races, and the degree of civilization 
among them, will be at once apparent to the 
eye. By a walk through the National Gal- 
lery, we travel with more than rail-road 
speed over the Pacific, and examine into 
their various productions, and the relative 
intelligence of the savages. ‘The degrada- 


tion of the New Hollander stands out in bold) 


relief in contrast with the more advanced, 
though no less barbarous, Feejee. With 
the former, a war-club, and one or two 
other implements of war, including a small 

elliptical shield, is their all, —there are no 
dresses, no household utensils, for they use 
neither, and live without houses. ‘Iwo 
cases* are filled with articles of Feejee 
manufacture, and among them are war- 
clubs of various kinds, spears, bows and 
arrows, native cloth of numerous patterns, 
dresses of the men and women, with brace- 
lets and necklaces of shells and human 
teeth, wigs of Feejee hair, showing the mode 
of dressing the head, native combs, paint for 
painting the face, their pillows (a stick likea 
broom-handle supported on short legs at 
each end,) musical instruments, models of 
canoes,—indeed, all the arts and manufac- 
tures of the island, are well represented; and 
were the chief Veindovi living, a visit to the 
Hall with Veindovi at hand, would be little 
less interesting than visiting the islands 
themselves, One advantage at least—no 
danger would be apprehended from a fero- 
cious race of cannibals, that are ready to 
attack all intruders into those seas. Several 
Feejee skulls are to be found in a separate 
case, containing the skulls collected by the 
expedition; among them, one bears the 
marks of the fire in a large burnt spot on 
the top of the head. E arly one morning, 
soon after the Peacock came to anchor off a 
small Feejee town, she was boarded by a 
large number of natives, who came off with 
their haleaten bones in their hands, the re- 
mains of the past night’s cannibal feast. 


* The glass-cases in the hall measure twelve 
feet by four, and are eight feet high. 
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| They continued eating the human flesh on 


of | deck, as unconsciously as we would eat an 


apple. One had the skull just referred to 
in his hand, and as he consented to part 
with it for some trifle, he gouged out the re- 
maining eye, and went on eating off its 
muscles, ‘This fact, so revolting, is here 
stated on account of the prevalent unwil- 
lingness to admit that cannibalism actually 
exists among the savages. ‘This was seen 
both by men and officers, and from the facts 
collected, there can be no doubt of their en- 
tertaining an actual relish for human flesh. 
The pottery of the Feejees is among the 
most remarkable of their manufactures, as 
this art is not known to the Polynesian 
races. Collections equally curious were 
obtained at other places, but we must pass 
them by without remark. 

The portfolios of the artists are rich in 
scenes of every kind, illustrating the islands 
|or regions visited, and their inhabitants. 
The scenery of the islands, their mountains 
and forests, their villages, with interior and 
exterior views of huts and public houses— 
| their spirit-houses or temples—fortifications 
—household utensils—canoes—the natives 
in council—dressed and painted for war— 
the domestic scenes of the village——-costumes 
| —tattooing—modes of cooking, eating, drink- 
ing cava, taking and curing fish, swimming, 
cambling, and other amusements—their war- 
dances, club-dances, jugglery, and numerous 
other particulars illustrating their manners 
and customs, have been sketched with fidelity. 
The portraits, too, are numerous, and so 
faithful, that the natives, who had not seen 
them taken, on beholding them, would cry 
out with surprise the name of the individual 
represented. 

The numher of sketches of scenes and 
scenery amounts to more than five hundred, 
besides five hundred others of headlands; the 
number of portraits is about two hundred. 
They have been taken at all the places visit- 
ed, from Madeira, where the vessels first 
stopped, throughout the cruise to St. Helena. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the particular 
regions, 

The principal importance of the observa- 
tions and sketches illustrating the different 
races, consists in their bearing upon the his- 
tory of these races, their migrations, and their 
physical and moral characteristics. ‘These 
subjects, in connection with the study of lan- 
guages, which together constitute the science 
of ethnography, received special attention 
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during the cruise. ‘The opportunities for) 
observation have been unusually good, and 
the information collected will prove, it is be- 
lieved, highly interesting. Only a few of 
the results can here be alluded to. - 

It has been long known that the inhabi- 
tants of the principal groups scattered over 
the Pacific to the east of the Feejee islands, 
those usually included under the general 
name of Polynesia, belong to one race, and, 
in fact, are one people speaking dialects of 
one general language closely allied to the 
Malay. Materials have been obtained for a 
comparative grammar and dictionary of fhe 
most important dialects (including those of 
the Sandwich, Society, Friendly, Navigator, | 
and Hervey Islands, and New Zealand,) and | 
from this comparison, and the traditions of 
several of those islands, it is believed that the | 
original seat of the population, viz. in the| 
Navigator Islands, has been satisfactorily | 
determined, and the course of the migrations | 
has been traced out by which the different | 
groups were peopled. 

The vast island or continent of New Hol- | 
land has heretofore been generally supposed | 
to be inhabited by numerous tribes speaking | 
languages entirely distinct. An opportunity, | 
however, was found of obtaining a grammati- | 
cal analysis of the languages of the inhabi- | 
tants of two tribes living more than two) 
hundred miles apart, and ignorant of each | 
other’s existence, which has _ resulted in| 
showing a clear and intimate resemblance, 
not merely in the great mass of words, but | 
in the inflections and minute peculiarities of 
the two languages. By the aid of several | 
vocabularies, the comparison has been ex- | 
tended across the entire continent, and has | 
afforded fair grounds for believing that the | 
inhabitants of New Holland, like those of| 
Polynesia, are one people, speaking lan- 
guages derived from a common origin.— 
Much information was obtained from the 
missionaries and others concerning the cha- 
racter, usages, and religious belief of this 
singular race. 

The inhabitants of the extensive and popu- 
lous Feejee group have been viewed with 
peculiar interest, from their position between 
the yellow Polynesian tribes on the east, and 
the Oceanic Negroes on the west. The re- 
sult of inquiries, pursued with care during a 
stay of nearly four months, has been to 
throw new and unexpected light on the 
origin of this people, and their connection 
with the neighbouring races. A mass of 
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minute information in regard to the customs, 
traditions, and languages of these islanders, 
including a grammar and a dictionary of 
about three thousand words will be given to 
the public. 

The Kingsmill Islands are another inte- 
resting group, first accurately surveyed by 
the vessels of the expedition. ‘They lie in the 
western part of the Pacific, directly under 
the equator, ‘They are sixteen in number, 
all of coral formation, the highest land on 
any of them rising not more than twenty 
feet above the level of the sea, and their 
united superfices not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty square miles. They afford no stone 
but coral, no quadrupeds but rats, and not 
more than thirty species of plants, Yet on 
this confined space, thus scantily endowed 
by nature, was found a dense population of 
more than sixty thousand souls, in a state 
not inferior, as regards civilization, to any 
of the other islands of the Pacific. It is ob- 
vious that the character and customs of this 
people, as modified by their peculiar condi- 
tion, must have presented much that was 
novel and striking. By the aid of two sailors 
who were fortunately found living on those 
islands, one of whom had been detained 
there five years without an opportunity of 
escaping, these points were minutely exam- 
ined, the relations of the language deter- 
mined, and the probable origin of the natives 
ascertained. 

In the territory of Oregon, vocabularies 
have been obtained of twe nty-six languages 
belonging to thirteen distinct families, a sur- 
| prising and unexampled number to be found 
in so small a space. In general, where a 
multitude of unrelated idioms have been be- 
lieved to exist, more careful researches, by 
discovering resemblances and affinities be- 
fore unperceived, have greatly reduced the 
number. On the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, however, this rule does not hold good, 
and careful investigation, instead of dimin- 
ishing, has actually increased the number of 
languages between which no connexion can 
be proved. On the other hand, traces of 
affinity have been discovered where none 
were supposed to exist; and it is worthy of 
note, that one family of languages has been 
found extending from the vicinity of Bheer- 
ing’s Straits to some distance south of the 
Columbia River. 

At Singapore the expedition procured from 
an American missionary there resident, a 
collection made by him with great pains, 
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and at considerable expense, of valuable Ma- 
lay and Bugis manuscripts relating to the 
aetesy, mythology, laws, and customs of 
the East India islands. Since the loss of the 
splendid collection of Sir Stamford a 
which was burned along with the vessel i 
which it had been shippe ‘d for England, ee 
is believed to be the best in existence. It is 
likely to be of great service herealfter, not 
less to the historian than the philologist. 

The birds of the expedition already make 
a fine display in the National Gallery, al- 
though but two-thirds are yet arranged. In| 
all there are about one thousand species col- 
lected, and double that number of specimens. 
Contrary to expectation, many of the birds 
of Oceania were found to have a ve ry limited 
range. Some of the groups have species pe- 
culiar to themselves, and several insessorial | 
species were found to be confined to a single 
island. 
tained. 

The field for mammalia afforded by the | 
voyage has been very limited. None of the 
Pacific islands, inc ‘uding New Zealand, con- 
tain any native mammalia, except bats. 
Much interesting information was, however, | 
obtained relative to species met with on the | 
continents visited, and a few new species | 
were collected. 

The following is a list of the number of | 
species in the other departments of zoology, | 
as nearly as can now be determined:— 


UNITED 





About fifty new species were ob- | 


Fishes, ° 829 Shells, - 2000 | 
Reptiles, - - 140 Zovuphytes, exclu- 
Crustacea, - - 900 sive of Corals, - 300 | 
Insects, - : 1500 Corals, - . 450 | 
: ; A 
Of these the number of new species, is | 
nearly as follows :— | 
Fishes, - - 250 Shells, . - 250) 
Reptiles, - 40 Zoophytes, exclu- 
Crustacea, - - 600 sive of Corals, - 200 | 
Insects, - : 500 Corals, - - 100 | 


The following catalogue contains the num- | 


ber of species of reptiles and fishes collected 
at the islands and countries visited :—— 
Fishes. Reptiles. 
Madeira and Cape Verds,_ - - 12 6 
Rio Janeiro, - ‘ ° ° 104 25 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 14 5 
Valparaiso, - - : - 32 11 
Peru, : - ° - 56 10 
Paumotu Islands and Tahiti, ° 87 7 
Samoa (or Navigators’,) . - 64 8 
Australia, : . “ . 30 18 
New Zealand, ° . ° . 3 6 
Tongatabu and Feejees, - - 131 15 
Sandwich Islands, about - - 100 4 
Oregon, about - : : 60 15 
California, - . . w oR 2 





actually 
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Fishes. Reptiles. 


Sooloo Sea, - ° “ - 18 8 
Manilla, f > . . - 32 1 
Singapore, n > . - 21 9 
Cape of Good Hope, - - a 
At Sea, - - : : - 9 


Of the six hundred new species of crusta- 
cea, about two hundred are oceanic species, 
of many of which, even the genera or fami- 
lies are unknown, ‘The ocean swarms with 
minute crustacea, and it is seldom that a 
hand-net is thrown in good weather without 
bringing up some novelty. In some seas 
they are so numerous as to colour the ocean 


‘red over many square miles of surface, as 
' was observed off the South American coast, 
near Valparaiso, 
| waters that have been described. 
/numerous, these animals are often 


These are the red or bloody 
When thus 
called 
whale’s feed: and it is believed that they are 
the food the “right whale.” 
Each animal is not over a twelfth of an inch 
long; yet they swarm in such numbers as to 
afford subsistence to these monsters of the 
deep. ‘The fibrous net-work of whalebone, 


of 


'in the roof of the whale’s mouth, is fitted to 
'strain out these animals from the water, 


which passes through, and is ejected by the 
spout-holes. Many minute dissections have 
been made of these and other crustacea, and 


| some interesting physiological facts brought 


to light. As the species are often transpa- 
rent, nearly all the processes of life, even to 
the motion of every muscle and every parti- 
cle that floats in the blood, are open to view, 

The Anatifa (a species of barnacle,) has 
been traced through its metamorphoses, from 
the young state, when it resembles a Cypris, 


}and swims at large with distinct compound 


eyes, to the adult animal; and its connexion 
| with crustacea is plac ed beyond doubt. 

The collection of corals at the National 
Gallery is one of its principal attractions. 


|The great beauty and variety of these pro- 


ductions is not conceived of, even by those 
best acquainted with other collections in our 
country. ‘These are the material that con- 
stitutes the immense reefs of the Pacific and 
East Indies, some of which exceed one thou- 
sand square miles in extent. More than 
three-fourths of all the islands of this great 
ocean have been built up through the labours 
of the coral animal. The formation of these 
islands, and the growth of the coral animal, 
the filling up and opening of harbours, and 
the rising of reefs,—all interesting subjects 
of discussion,—received particular attention; 
and the number of coral islands visited, and 
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reefs examined, have afforded unusual op- 
portunities for these investigations. Colour- 
ed drawings have been made of a large num- 


ber of coral animals, which will convey some | 
idea of their singular beauty and ric hness of | 


colours. Many of these animals are wholly 
unknown to science, as this is 


zoology to which comparatively little atten- 


tion has heretofore been paid, on account of 


the inaccessible regions in which they occur. 
The following is the number of zoological 

drawings made during the cruize, in the de- 

partments of science here enumerated :— 
Reptiles, - . - - 75 species. 
Fish, F . ° - 260 
Mollusea (shells with the animals,) 500 “ 


Zoophytes, exclusive of corals, - 350 “ 
Corals, : . - : 140 « 
Crustacea, - - - - ovo «* 


The variety and beauty of marine animals 
in the coral seas of the Pacific are beyond 
description, Like birds in our 
of brilliant colours sport among the coral 


for ‘sts, 


groves, and various mollusca cover the bot- | 
yf geographical distribution of plants and ani- 


tom with living flowers. A new world 


beings is here opened to an inhabitant of our 


cold climate; and many of these productions 


are so unlike the ordinary forms of life, that! 
it is difficult, without seeing them, to believe | 


in their existence. Those that have looked 


over the beautiful coloured drawings by the | 


artists of the expedition, are aware that this 
description falls short of the truth. 


A large number of new species yet remain | 


to be drawn. While there were so many 
things requiring immediate attention, it was 
impossible to sketch all; and those were se- 
lected for sketching on the spot, whose forms 
and colours were most wae to change. 

Ten thousand species o { plants, and up- 
wards of fifty thousand specimens, consti- 
tute the Herbarium of the expedition. ‘The 
following catalogue gives the number of spe- 


cies collected at the several places visited:— | 


Madeira, - - 300 Feejee Islands, - 786 
Cape Verds, - 60 Coral Islands - 29 
Brazil, - - 980 Sandwich Islands, 883) 
Rio Negro (Patago- Oregon, - - 1218) 

nia,) . - 150 California, - - S519) 
Terra del Fuego, 220 Manilla, - - 381 
Chili, - ° - 442 Singapore, - - 80 
Peru, . . 820 Mindanao, . 102 
Tahiti, - - 288 SoolooIslands - 58 
Samoa (Navigators’ Mangsi Islands, 80 

Islands,) - - 457 Cape of Good Hope, 300 
New South Wales, 787 St. Helena, - 20 
New Zealand, - 398 —— 
Auckland Islands, 50 9646 | 
Tongatabu, - - 236 


a branch of 


| ing in the 


| Oxalis, 


| melia : 


fish | 
glanced, in the departments of zoology and 
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Including the mosses, lichens, and sea- 


1 . 
weeds, the number will exceed ten thousand. 


Besides dried specimens, two hundred and 
four living plants were brought home, and 


are now in the green-house in the yard of 
the Patent Otfice, along with many others 
raised The kinds of seeds ob- 
tained amount to eleven hundred and fifty-six. 
Many of the expedition plants are now grow- 
various green-houses of the coun- 
try, and also in England and other parts of 
Europe. Specimens of different woods have 
been preserved, the most interesting of which 
are those of large arborescent species of 
Viola, Repogonum, Piper, Geranium, 
Argy roxiphium, Dracophyllum, Rubus, Bro- 
Lobe ‘lia, and Composite of weal 
kinds, besides sections of the Tree Ferns and 
Palms of the Tropics. There are coloured 
drawings of one hundred and eighty species 
of plants beautifully executed, 

Besides the observations at which we have 


from seeds, 


botany, particular attention was paid to the 


mals, and many important facts have been 
ascertained. The reports on this subject, 
with the accompanying illustrative maps, will 
be found to be among the most interesting of 
the results of the expedition. ‘This subject 
bears upon the-distribution of fossil animals, 
and the early history of our globe, and is 
exciting muc h attention among those inte- 
rested in geological investigations, 

The regions examined by the expedition 
have been highly inte resting in a geological 
point of view. ‘The islands of the Pacific 
east of New Caledonia are either basaltic or 
coralline. A large number of the latter (as 
already stated) have been examined, and 


/}much that is important has been brought to 


light. ‘The facts strongly confirm Darwin’s 


| the ‘ory with regard to the formation of these 


islands, but lead to've ry different conclusions 
respecting the areas of subsidence and eleva- 
tion in the Pacific. Numerous facts bearing 
upon this subject were collected. The basal- 
tic islands are of various ages, from the most 
recent volcanic to a very remote period, pro- 
bably as far back as the middle of the secon- 
dary era. ‘The older islands are remarka- 
ble for their singular topographical features. 
‘There is scarcely any part of the world where 
such profound gorges, and sharp and lofty 
peaks and ridges, are thrown together in a 
manner so remarkable. On one of the high 


| ridges of Tahiti (Society group), about six 
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thousand feet above the sea, the summit edge 
is so sharp, and the sides of the mountain so 
nearly vertical, that the adventurous traveller 
may sit astride of it, and look down a preci- 
pice of one thousand feet on either side, In 
no other way except by thus balancing and 
pushing himself along is it possible, for about 
thirty feet, to advance towards the summit 
before him—yet one thousand feet higher— 
for the bushes which are growing on the 
crest elsewhere and serve as a balustrade, are 
here wanting, ‘The famous coral bed on the 
mountains of Tahiti, was looked for without 
success, 

The Sandwich Islands contain basaltic 
rocks of all ages, from the most recent vol- 
canic to the mest ancient in the Pacific, be- 
sides coral rocks and elevated reefs; and they 
are full of interest, both as regards the struc- 
ture and formation of igneous and limestone 
rocks, and geological dynamics. ‘The lofty 
precipices and examples of shattered moun- 
tains before the eye, are astounding to those 
who see only the little steeps of a few hun- 





dred feet at most in the surface of our own | 


country. 
of Oahu is the shattered remnant of two lofty 
volcanic mountains. <A precipice on this 
island, upwards of twenty miles long, and 


There is evidence that the Island | 
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of Oregon, and on a jaunt overland to Cali- 
fornia. 

The Andes were ascended both in Chili 
and Peru, and in the latter an ammonite was 
obtained at a height of sixteen thousand feet. 

The collections at the National gallery 
contain suites of specimens from all the re- 
gions visited, including gems, and gold and 
iron ores from Brazil, the copper and some 
of the silver ores of Peru and Chili, besides 
others illustrating the general geological 
structure of these countries, 

But our remarks have already extended 
to an unexpected length. ‘The facts enume- 
rated, although but here and there one from 
the mass which have been collected, are suffi- 
cient to evince that the nation which has 
done honour to itself in sending out an ex- 
ploring expedition so liberally organized, will 
have no reason to be disappointed in the 
results. European nations already appre- 
ciate it, and speak higher praise than has yet 
been heard on this side of the waters. The 
advantages accruing to commerce alone, 
from the large number of surveys made, 
reefS discovered and laid down, unknown 
harbours examined, resources of islands and 
countries investigated—and from the perma- 
nent footing on which intercourse with the 


from one thousand to three thousand fee t | Pacific islands has been placed by the settle- 


high, is apparently a section of one of 
those volcanic mountains or domes, along 





ment of long standing difficulties, and the 
ratification of treaties, and the impression 


which it was rent in two, when the greater) produced by an armed force, more than repay 


part was tumbled off and submerged in the} for expenditures, 


ocean. 


| 


The expedition has per- 
formed the duties of an ordinary squadron 


Oahu is fringed in part with a coral reef, in the Pacific, and has accomplished in this 
twenty-five feet out of water; and similar | 
proofs of still greater elevation are met with| squadron that ever left our country ; ; and if 
| the expenses of keeping the vesse ‘ls in com- 

New Holland afforded the expedition a} mission are cancelled on this score, the sum 
collection of coal plants from the coal region; | 


on the other islands. 


the coal is bituminous, and the beds are ex- 


of fossil shells and corals (about one hundred 
and eighty species in all,) from the sand- 
stone next the coal. The geology of the 


prove highly interesting. These are the 
only rocks observed. 

About one hundred species of fossils, in- 
cluding vertebre of Cetacea, and remains 
of four species of fish, crabs, echini, and 
shells, were collected from a clayey sand- 
stone, near Astoria, on the Columbia. Va- 
rious explorations were made in the interior 


way many fold more in that ocean than any 


which remains for the extraordinary duties 


performed will be but small. 
tensive. Large collections were also obtained | 


3ut while we render to those whose labours 
have obtained the results of the expedition 
their full due credit, we cannot forget that 


' there are others, and one in particular, whose 
coal region, and of the overlying sandstone, | 
and the fossiliferous sandstone below, to-| 
gether with the trap dykes and beds, will) 





_ledgment. 


zeal and untiring exertions in planning, and 
urging forward to its completion, this enter- 
prise, deserve more than a passing acknow- 
M. J. N. Reynolds was left be- 
hind, yet though unrewarded for his efforts 
by the pleasure of accompanying the expedi- 
tion and adding to its laurels, his distinguished 
merits will not be forgotten or disregarded by 
his countrymen.— The American Journal 
of Science and Arts, vol. xliv., No. 2, 
p. 393. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 
THE NEW ART OF PRINTING. 
BY A DESIGNING DEVIL. 
“Aliter non fit, evite, liber.”—MarTiaL. 

Ir is more than probable that, at the first 
discovery of that mightiest of arts, which 
has so tended to facilitate every other—the 
art of printing—many old- fashioned people 
looked with a jealous eye on the innovation. 
Accustomed to a written character, their eyes 
became wearied by the crabbedness and for- 
mality of type. It was like travelling on the 
paved and rectilinear roads of France, after 


winding among the blooming hedgerows of 


England; and how dingy “and “graceless 


must home e appeared the first printed copy of 


the Holy Bible, to those accustomed to 
luxuriate in emblazoned missals, amid all 
the pride, pomp, and vellum of glorious 
Ms.! 

Dangerous and democratic, too, must have 
appeared the new art, which, by plebeianiz- 
ing knowledge and enlightening the mass, 


de .prived the law and the prophets of half 


their terrors, and disrobed priesteraft and 
kingcraft of their mystery. We can imagine 
that, as soon asa printed book ceased to be 
a great rarity, it became an object of great 
abhorrence. 


as on occasion of every new invention, that | 


it was all very well for a novelty; but that 
the thing would not, and could not last! 
How were the poor copyists to get their 
living if their occupation was taken from 
them? How were so many monasteries to 
be maintained which had subsisted on manu- 


scriptum? And, then, what prince in his | 


right senses would allow a printing-press to 
be set up in his dominions—a source of sedi- 
tion and heresy—an implement of disaffec- | 
tion and schism? ‘The free towns, perhaps, 
might foster this pernicious art, and certain 
evilly-disposed potentates wink at the es- 
tablishment of type-founderies in their states. 
But the great powers of Europe knew better! 
They would never connive at this second 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth to Cadmus, 
Thus, probaby, they argued; becoming 
reconciled, in process of time, to the terrible 
novelty. Print-books became almost as easy 
to read as manuscript; soon as cheap, and 
at length of a quarter the price, or even less; 
till, two centuries later, benefit of clergy 
ceased to be a benefit, books were plenty as 
blackberries, and learning a thing for the 
17* 


| multitude, According to Dean Swift’s ac- 


count, the chaplain’s time hung heavy on his 
hands, for my lady had sermon books of her 
own, and could read ; nay, my lady’s woman 
had jest books of her own, and wanted none 
of his nonsense! The learned professions, 
or black arts, lost at least ninety-five per 
cent. of importance; and so rapid has been 
the increase of the evil, that, at this time of 
day, it is a hard matter to impose on any 
clodpole in Europe! Instead of signing with 
their marks, the kings of modern times have 
turned ushers; instead of reading with difh- 
cully, we have a mob of noblemen who 
write with ease ; and, now-a-days, it is every 
duke, ay, and every duchess-her own book- 
maker ! 

A year or two hence, however, and all 
this will have become obsolete.—Nous avons 
changé tout cela/—No more letter-press ! 
Books, the small as well as the great, will 
have been voted a great evil. There will be 
no gentlemen of the press, The press itself 
will have ceased to exist. 

For several years past it has been frankly 





|avowed by the trade that books have ceased 


| to sell ; that the best works are a drug in the 
| panera ; that their shelves groan, until them- 
iselves are forced to follow the example. 
ieee send to what shifts they may in order to 
There were many, no doubt, to prophesy, |lower their prices, by piracy from other 


booksellers, or clipping and coining of 


‘authors—no purchasers! Sul, the hope 


prevailed for a time among the lovers of let- 
‘ters, that a great glut having occurred, the 


| world was chewing the cud of its repletion ; 
‘that the learned were shut up in the Bodleian, 
‘and the ignorant battening upon the circu- 


lating libraries; that hungry times would 


/come again! 


| But this fond delusion has vanished. Peo- 


ple have not only ceased to purchase those 
| old-fashioned things called books, but even to 
read them! Instead of cutting new works, 
page by page, people cut them altogether! 
To far-sighted philosophers, indeed, this was 
a state of things long foreshown. It could 
not be otherwise. The reading world wasa 
sedentary world. The literary public was a 
public lying at anchor. When France de- 
lighted in the twelve-volume novels of Made- 
moiselle de Scudéri, it drove in coaches and 
six, at the rate of four miles an hour; when 
England luxuriated in those of Richardson, 
in eight, it drove in coaches and four, at the 
rate of five. A journey was then esteemed 
a family calamity; and people abided all the 
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year round in their cedar parlours, thankful | 


to be diverted by the arrival of the Spectator. 
or a few pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress, or 
anew sermon. ‘To their unincidental lives, 
a book was an event. 

Those were the days worth writing for! 
The fate of Richardson’s heroines was made 
a national affair; and people interceded with 
him by letter to “spare Clarissa,” as they 
would not now intercede with her Majesty to 
spare a new Effie Deans. ‘The successive 
volumes of Pope’s Iliad were looked for 
with what is called ‘ breathless” interest, 
while such political sheets as the Drapier’s 
Letters, or Junius, set the whole kingdom in 
an uproar! And now, if Pope, or Swift, or 
Fielding, or Johnson, or Sterne, were to rise 
from the grave, MS. in hand, the most ad- 
venturous publisher would pass a sleepless 
night before he undertook the risk of paper 
and print; would advise a small edition, and 
exact a sum down in ready money, to be laid 
out in puffs and advertisements! ‘“ Even 
then, though we may get rid of a few copies 
to the circulating libraries,” he would ob- 
serve, ‘*do not expect, sir, to obtain readers. 
A few old maids in the county towns, and a 
few gouty old gentlemen at the clubs, are the 
only persons of the present day who ever 
open a book!” 

And who can wonder? Who has leisure 
to read? Who cares to sit down and spell 
out accounts of travels which he can make 
at less cost than the cost of the narrative? 
Who wants to peruse fictitious adventures, 
when railroads and steamboats woo him to 
adventures of his own? Egypt was once a 
land of mystery ; now, every lad, on leaving 


Eton, yachts it to the pyramids. India was | 


once a country to dream of over a book. 
Even quartoes, if tolerably well-seasoned 
with suttees and sandalwood, went down; 
now, every genteel family has its * own cor- 
respondent,” per favour of the Red Sea; and 
the best printed account of Cabul would fall 
stillborn from the press. As to Van Die- 
man’s Land, it is vulgar as the Isle of Dogs; 
and since people have steamed it backwards 
and forwards across the Atlantic more easily 
than formerly across the Channel, every 
woman chooses to be her own Trollope— 
every man his own Boz! 

For some time after books had ceased to 
find a market, the periodicals retained their 
vogue ; and even till very lately, newspapers 
found readers. But the period at length ar- 
rived, when even the leisure requisite for the 
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perusal of these lighter pages, is no longer 
forthcoming. People are busy ballooning 
or driving; shooting like stars along rail- 
roads; or migrating ‘like swallows or wild- 
geese. It has been ‘found, within the current 
year, impossible to read even a newspaper ! 

The march of intellect, however, luckily 
keeps pace with the necessities of the times; 
and no sooner was it ascertained, that read- 
ing-made-easy was difficult to accomplish, 
than a new art was invented for the more 
ready transmission of ideas. The fallacy of 
the proverb, * that those who run may read,” 
being established, modern science set about 
the adoption of a medium, available to those 
sons of the century who are always on the 
run. Hence, the grand secret of ILLusTRa- 
TI0N.—Hence, the new art of printing ! 

The pictorial printing- press is now your 
only wear! Every thing is communicated by 
delineation, We are not told, but shown 
how the world is wagging. ‘The magazines 
sketch us a lively article, the newspapers 

vignette us, step by step, a royal tour. The 
beauties of Shakspeare are imprinted on the 
minds of the rising generation, in woodcuts; 
and the poetry of Byron engraven in their 
hearts, by means of the graver. Not a boy 
in his teens has read a line of Des Quixote 
or Gil Blas, though all have their adventures 
by heart; while Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage” has been committed to memory by our 
daughte rs and wives, in a series of exquisite 
illustrations. Every body has La Fontaine 
by heart, thanks to the pencil of Granville, 
which requires neither grammar nor dic- 
tionary to aid its interpretations; and even 
Defoe—even the unparalleled Robinson Cru- 
soe—is devoured by our ingenuous youth in 
cuts and come again. 

At present, indeed, the new art of priut- 
ing is in its infancy, but it is progressing so 
rapidly, that the devils of the old will soon 
have a cold birth of it! Views of the Holy 
Land are superseding even the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and a pictorial Blackstone is teaching 
the ideas of the sucking lawyers how to shoot. 
Nay, Buchan’s “ Domestic Medicine” has 
(proh pudor /) its illustrated edition. 

The time saved to an active public by all 
this, is beyond computation. All the world 
is now instructed by symbols, as formerly the 
deaf and dumb; and instead of having to 
peruse a tedious penny-a-line account of the 
postillion of the King of the French mis- 
driving his Majesty, and his Majesty’s august 
family, over a drawbridge into a moat at Tré- 
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port, a single glance at a single woodcut 
places the whole disaster graphically before 
us; leaving us nine minutes and a half ol 
the time we must otherwise have devoted to 
the study of the case, to dispose of at our own 
will and pleasure; to start, for instance, for 
Chelsea, and be back again by the steam- 
boat, before our mother knows we are out. 
The application of the new art is of daily 
and hourly extension, 
day newspapers have announced an inten- 
tion of evading Lord (¢ ‘ampbell’ s act, by veil- 
ing their libels in caricature. Instead of 
writing slander and flat blasphemy, they 
propose to draw it, and not draw it mild. 
The daily prints will doubtless follow their 
example. No more Jenkinsisms in the 
Morning Post, concerning fashionable par- 
ties. A view of the duchess’s ball-room, or 
of the dining-table of the earl, will supersede 
all occasion for lengthy fiddle-faddle. The 
opera of the night before will be described 


The scandalous Sun- | 


| 
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ticulars of boxing matches shall we avoid by 


a spirited etching. Think of despatches from 
India, (one of Lord Ellenborough’s xxxx,) 
published in a series of groupings worthy the 
frescoes of the temb of Psammis. As to the 
aflairs of China, we shall henceforward de- 
rive as much pleasure from the projects of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, cut in wood by the 
Morning Herald, as in surveying the Man- 
darins sailing on buffaloes through the air, 


or driving in junks over meadows, in one of 


Wedgewood’s soup plates! 
It has long been the custom for adver- 


'lisers in the continental journals to typify 


‘their wares. 


The George Robinses of Brus- 
sels, for instance, embody-their account of 
some exquisite villa in a charming perspec- 


‘tive of the same, or of a capital town man- 
/sion in a grim likeness; while the carossiers, 


designing 


ina vignette—the ballet in a tail-piece; and_ 


we shall know at a glance whether Cerito 
and Elssler performed their pas merito- 
riously, by the number of bouquets depicted 
at their feet. 

On the other hand, instead of column after 
column of dry debates, we shall know suff- 
ciently who were the speakers of the pre- 
ceding night, by a series of portraits—each 


who have town chariots or family coaches 
to dispose of, make it known in the most 
manner. The consequence is, 
that the columns of certain foreign papers 
bear a striking likeness to a child’s alphabet, 


'such as * A was an archer, and shot at a 


_device men in buckram; 
quaints us, with much point, 


having an annexed trophy, indicative of the | 


leading points of his oration. Members of 


toothpicks. 


both Houses will be, of course, daguerreo- | 


typed for the use of the morning papers ; and 


ress. 

How far more interesting a striking sketch 
of a banquet, containing portraits of un- 
doubted authenticity, to the matter-of-fact 
announcements of the exploded letter-press— 
that ** yesterday his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington entertained at dinner, at Apsley House, 
the Karls of Aberdeen and Liverpool, the 
Dukes of Richmond and Buccleuch, and Mas- 
ter of the Horse, the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Fre- 
derick Trench, Colonel Gurwood, and M. 
Algernon Greville!” Who has patience for 
the recapitulation of a string of names, when 
a group of faces may be placed simulta- 
neously before him? 

And then, accounts of races! How ad- 
mirably will they be concentrated into a de- 
lineation of the winner passing the post—the 
losers distanced; and what disgusting par- 


frog.” Among ourselves, this practice is 
at present only partially adopted. We are 
all familiar with the shape of Mr. Cox Sa- 
vory’s tea-pots, and Messrs, Doudney’s point- 
while Mordan ac- 
how many 
varieties he has invented of pencil-cases and 
As to the London Wine Com- 
pany, the new art has long imprinted upon 


our minds a mysterious notion of a series of 
photographic likenesses of the leaders of, 
ton be supplied gratis to the leaders of the | 





vaults in the style of the Thames tunnel, 
frequented by figures armed with spigots and 
dark lanterns, that remind us of Guy Fawkes, 
and makes us tremble for ourselves and Fa- 
ther Mathew! Loose notions of the stay- 
making trade have been circulated by the 
same medium; and we have noticed wood- 
blocks, of wig-blocks, deservedly immortaliz- 
ing the peruquier. 

But consider what it will be when the 
system is adopted on a more comprehensive 
scale. The daily papers will present a series 
of designs, remarkable as those of the Glyp- 
tothek and Pinacothek at Munich; and in all 
probability, the artists of the prize cartoons 
will be engaged in behalf of the leading jour- 
nals of Europe. Who cannot forsee her 
majesty’s drawing-room illustrated by Parris! 
W ho cannot conceive the invasion of Britain 
outdone in an allegorical leading article: 
‘Louis Philippe (in a Snooks- like attitude) 
inviting Queen Victoria to St. Cloud; and 

















the British lion lashing out its tail at the Coq 
Gaulois !” 

As to the affairs of Spain, they will be a 
mine of wealth to the new press—L’ Espagne 
Pittoresque will sell thousands more copies 
than Spain Constitutionalized; and let us 
trust that Sir George Hayter will instantly 
‘*walk his chalks,” and secure us the Cortes 
in black and white. 

The Greek character will now become easy 
to decipher; and the evening papers may 
take King Otho both off the throne and on. 
The designs of Russia have long been pro- 
verbial; but the exercise of the new art of 
printing may assign them new features. 
The representations of impartial periodicals | 
will cut out, or outcut, De Custine; and_| 
while contemplating the well-favoured pre- | 
sentment of Nicholas I., we shall exclaim| 
—‘‘Isthis a tyrant thatI see before me?” 
Nothing will be easier than to throw the 
Poles into the shade of the picture, or to 
occupy the foreground with a brilliant re- 
view. 

As to Germany, to embody her in the) 
hieroglyphics of the new press, might be a 
study for Retsch; and who will care for the 
lumbering pages of Von Raumer, or the 
wishy- washy details of Kohl, when able, in 
an augenblick, to bring Berlin and Vienna 
before him; to study the Zollverein in the! 
copy of the King of Prussia’s cogitative | 
countenance, and ascertain the views of Met-| 
ternich concerning the elder branch of the | { 
Bourbons, by a cul de lampe in the Morning 
Chronicle ! 

We have little doubt of shortly seeing an- 
nouncements—standing like tombstones in 
those literary cemeteries, the Saturday pa- 
pers—of ** A new work upon America, from 
the graver of George Cruickshank ;” or ‘ A 
new fashionable novel, (diamond _edition,) 
from the accomplished pencil of H. B.” 
Kenny Meadows will become the Byron of 
the day , Leech the Scott, Forrester the Mar- 
ryatt, Phiz the Trollope; Stanfield and Tur- 
ner will be epic poets, Landseer preside over 
the belles-lettres, and Webster and Stone 
become the epigrammatists and madrigalists 
of the press, 

All this will, doubtless, throw a number of 
deserving persons out of employ. The wri- 
ters, whose stock in trade consists of words 
rather than ideas, will find their way to Ba- 
singhall Street, prose will be at a discount, 











and long-windedness be accounted a distem- 
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turn semstresses, at three-halfpence a shirt 
instead of a penny a line; while the minor 
poets will have to earn a livelihood by writing 


invoice, instead of in verse. But this transpo- 
sition of talent, and transition of gain, is no 
more than arose from the substitution of rail- 
roads for turnpike roads. By that innova- 
tion thousands of hard-working post-horses 
were left without rack or manger; and by 
the present arrangement, Clowes, Spottis- 
woode, and the authors who have served to 
afford matter for their types, will be driven 
from the field. 

3ut the world (no longer to be called of 
letters, but of emblems) will be the gainer. 
It will be no longer a form of speech to talk 
of having “ glanced at the morning papers,” 
whose city article will, of course, be com- 
posed by artists skilled in drawing figures, 
The biographie s of contemporary or deceased 
statesmen will be limned, not by Lord Brough- 
am or Macaulay, but by the ‘impartial hand 
of the Royal Academy; and the catacombs 
at Kensal Green, like those discovered by 
Belzoni on the banks of the Nile, exhibit 
their eulogistic inscriptions in hieroglyphics. 
By this new species of shorthand we might 
have embodied this very article in half a 
dozen sprightly etchings! But as the hap- 
less inventor of the first great art of printing 
incurred, among his astounded conte mpora- 
ries, the opprobrium of being in compact 
| with the evil one, (whence, probably, the 
familiar appellation of printers’ devils,) it 
behoves the early practitioners of the new 
art to look to their reputations! By econo- 
mizing the time of the public, they may 
squander their own good repute. It is not 
every printer who can afford, like Benjamin 
Franklin, to be a reformer; and pending the 
moment when (the schoolmasters being all 
abroad) the grand causeway of the metropo- 


| lis shall become, as it were, a moving diora- 


ma, inflicting knowledge upon the million 
whether it will or no—let us content our- 
selves with birds’-eye views of passing events, 
by way of exhibiting the first rudiments of 
Tue New Art or Printine! 


———— 


THAT BAUBLE. 


It is, perhaps, but little known that the mace, the 
identical “bauble” which Cromwell ordered to be 
removed from the table of the House of Commons, 
is still in existence. It is in the possession of the 
Royal Society, and at their sittings is placed before 


per. Ay great variety of small Sapphos must | the president.— Britannia. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A 


From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL 
STUDENT. 

A HALLUCINATION, 


Or all the strange situations it has been the 
lot of my eventful youth to be placed in, the 


most remarkable was the temporary care of 


a private asylum for the insane. 

In the course of my medical studies I had 
frequently been thrown into society with a 
young gentleman, nephew to the proprietor 
of an establishment of the kind in question, 
in which he acted as assistant or clerk. We 
soon formed an intimacy, and at length, 
when a necessity arose that he should visit 
some near relations in the North of Ireland, 
he requested me to favour him by perform- 
ing his duty in the house for a week or two 
during his absence. 

As it was not inconvenient to me at the 
time, and I was very desirous to see the 
mode of treatment practised by the proprie- 
tor, who, though not by profession a medical 
man, had no indifferent reputation in his 
peculiar line, | was very glad to take advan- 
tage of the offer, and soon found myself at 
the establishment. 

I was particular to make inquiry of my 
friend, with regard to the nature of the cases 
to be under my care, and was informed that 
the house was unusually empty at the time, 
there not being more than fifteen patients in 
it, and that few of the cases were possessed 
of much interest, with the exception of one, 
whose peculiarilies he forthwith proceeded 
to explain to me. 

‘The individual,” said he, “is a young 
Pole, by name Loretan Maryanski, a per- 
son of very high talent; and his hallucina- 
tion is, that on the Pythagorean principle, 
his body is animated by no less a soul than 
that of the celebrated hero Kosciusko. So 
long as you avoid interference with this idea 
you will find him a most intelligent and 
accomplished young fellow—a gentleman i in 
every respect. He was a student of medi- 
cine in London for some years; in fact he 
has not been many months with us, and 
strange enough he devoted all along very 
much attention to the study of the mental 
disorders, upon which subject you will find 
his information nearly unimpeachable. He 
believes that he is at present, as a pupil, 
prosecuting his studies of that class of disease 
in our asylum, and devotes much attention 
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to all the cases, whilst his care and humanity 
to the sufferers is unremitting. 

‘* [lis father was a nobleman of one of the 
lesser grades in Lithuania, I believe, who, 
having “taken an energetic part in the last 
insurrection, found it necessary to flee to 
England, and along with others, in similar 
circumstances, to become a pensioner on the 
bounty of our countrymen. By this means, 
and also from a tolerable income he could 
make by acting as foreign clerk to an exten- 
sive mercantile house, and by employing his 
spare hours in teaching German and French, 
he has been enabled to rear a family in com- 
fort, and also to educate his eldest son for 
the medical profession. 

* Loretan was a good classical while 
before he was brought to England, and was 
also well acquainted with German, French, 
and English. The last he speaks with very 
little foreign accent, and is moreover familiar 
with almost all its idioms, a facility in acquir- 
ing which, as well as the accent, is, | am 
informed, a peculiar property of his coun- 
trymen, beyond the people of any other con- 
tinental nation, As a student he was most 
devoted, giving his great talents completely 
to his tasks, nor ever allowing the usual 
temptations of youth to draw him for a mo- 
ment from them. I have often thought that 
when a man of active and original intellect 
has never been allowed—by constraint, whe- 
ther of others, or self-imposed—to mingle 
with society, but has, from his earliest expe- 
rience, associated with books, and not with 
men (if you will allow me the expression,) 
—when in addition he has the strong motives 
of emulation and knowledge of his own 
powers, or the stronger still of necessity, to 
force him to his solitary studies—he creates 
around him a strange world—book-derived 
—which is quite different from that of ordi- 
nary life, and really constitutes a kind of 
insanity. The idea of madness from much 
learning would appear to have been a preva- 
lent one, from the days of the apostle Paul 
to our own; and when you reflect how many 
of the most noble minds of this age have 
sunk, and been extinguished in imbecility 
and mania, you will probably have a clearer 
view than otherwise, as well of my precise 
drift in the argument, as of the case of my 
poor friend Maryanski. 

‘‘ His disorder had long been suspected of 
overstepping the bounds of eccentricity. He 
began to talk mysteriously of the possibility 
of holding intercourse with superior beings, 
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to mention the old doctrine of Rosicrucianism 
with approbation, and seriously express his 
belief in the theory of the transmigration of 
souls. At length his hallucination took form, 
and he coolly and frequently enough an- 
nounced himself to be the dead hero revived. 
These ideas his fellow-students received at 
first with ridicule, till at length it proved 
somewhat more than a joke to one. Several 
of them were together in a bookseller’s shop, 
which they were in the habit of frequenting. 
He was among them, and found means, in 
the course of conversation on a German 


physiological work, to introduce his favourite | 


notion, narrating several interesting anec- 
dotes of himself when Kosciusko, which | 
am afraid are not to be found recorded in 
any life of that personage. But one of the 
students, more waggish than wise, ventured 
to tell him that he too had recollections of 
a similar kind, having in a former state of 
existence actually been the celebrated Mar- 
shal Suwarrow. The word had hardly left 


his lips, when the Pole, in a burst of frenzy 
that was plainly maniacal, seized a ponder- 
ous beam of iron, the bar used to fix the 
window-shutters at night, and heaving it 
aloft, brought it down with his whole strength 
in the direction of the unlucky jester’s crown, 


accompanying the act with a wild shriek, 
that speedily collected a crowd round the 
door. Had the blow reached its aim, it 
would undoubtedly have sent the spirit of the 
Russian in quest of a less jocular tabernacle. 
As it was, the poor fellow had just time to 
start to one side, when the iron descended 
upon him; his arm, which he had instinc- 
tively thrown up, received it, and both bones 
were fractured. 

“After this he went beyond all bounds, 
and in a few days, on the authority of the 
coroner, he was certified insane, and placed 
by his friends under our charge. 

** Since then he has only had one parox- 
ysm, which indeed happened closely after 
his arrival, and was so violent as to require 
the whirling-chair.* So far as we can judge, 
he appears to be now in a steady way of 
recovery. 

‘We make a practice never to allude to 


* This machine, frequently used in the violent 
fits of maniacs, consists of a chair fixed upon a pivot, 
and so constructed that with the unfortunate crea- 
ture in it, it can be made to revolve with great 
rapidity. Its calming effect upen patients is ‘con. 
plete at the time, but whether permanently useful 
must be questionable. 


| the hallucinations of any patient. The allu- 
_sions they make to it themselves are allowed 
|to pass apparently altogether unremarked ; 
while, by affording them other pursuits, of 
an active and engrossing nature, we endea- 
vour to lead them altogether from employing 
their thoughts on the topic. I considered it 
as well to mention this, in order that, as you 
will be constantly in his society, you may 
follow a course in consonance with our sys- 
tem. 

‘You will find he does clerk’s business in 
the asylum; takes reports, keeps the journal, 
looks after the dieting, and affects to have a 
sharp eye over the keepers. Of course you 
will require to do all these duties yourself, 
though you will find him of amazing value 
to you in a varieiy of ways. You must take 
care that no historical work of any kind, no 
atlas, globes, nor any newspapers or periodi- 
cals, come where they can possibly be seen 
by him. The time he is not occupied with 
his fancied duties you will find him devote to 
the perusal of books from my uncle’s library, 
all regarding or bearing upon his own ma- 
lady, such as Abercromby, Pinel, Reports of 
Commission on Lunatic Asylums, Quetelet, 
Dr. Hibbert’s book, and a host of others; or 
to the study of botany, which he prosecutes 
with very great ardour. He is allowed to 
go out about the fields as often as he chooses, 
but Jackson the keeper always accompanies 
him, on the pretext of carrying his plant-case, 
which we have purposely had made very 
clumsy and inconvenient, as if to require 
such attendance. 

“[ should state to you that you must 
never betray the slightest evidence of tim- 
orousness when alone with him; for if you 
attend to the above instructions he 1s alto- 
gether harmless, and, moreover, a most 
agreeable companion; whilst the least ap- 
pearance of such a feeling gives him great 
uneasiness; for madmen, however strong 
may be their own notions, have always a 
suspicion about what people think of them, 
and any indication of the kind on your part 
will make him very despondent, and proba- 
bly for a considerable time divert him from 
the salutary pursuits he is at present so much 
engrossed with. You may be as obstinate as 
you like with him in any discussion, you will 
always find’his manner marked by good-hu- 
mour and courtesy, whilst at the clear and 
masterly nature of his views on a multitude 
| of subjects, you will be struck with surprise. 
‘‘ One of his prime accomplishments, I had 
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almost forgot to say, is drawing. Some of| 
his productions in this way are admirable. | 
They appear so to me, though I must confess | 
I have no particular taste in the art, but I 
have heard them praised even more highly | 
by others whose opinion is not so question- 
able.” 

Such was the account I received of this 
young man, and my experience shortly con- 
vinced me of its correctness, 

His appearance was somewhat remarka- 
ble. He was what is called a fine-looking 
man, and had about him that indescribable | 
cast of features and gestures by which it is 

almost always possible to know a foreigner. 

His eyes especially, large, prominent, and | 
of a blueish gray colour, darted rapidly from 
one direction to another, and their glance 
had that peculiar expression whereby some | 
think that they can detect, at the first look 
an insane person, or one subject to epilepsy 
His voice was very sweet in its sound, and 
the slight foreign accent lent it a degree of 
interest that rendered him a most pleasing | 
companion to discourse with. In talent and 
information I found him to be indeed all that | 
my friend had promised, and very soon got | 
much attached to him; whilst the reflection 
that this fine intellect was unsound, and pro- | 
fitless to himself or his fellow-creatures, added | 
a feeling of melancholy to the regard I felt 
for him. 

He dressed plainly, but had a taste for| 
jewellery and for fine linen, He was fond 
of smoking, too, a habit he had acquired long | 
before his illness, and of which those unde 
whose treatment he was, had thought it ad- | 
visable to permit his continuance. “He used 
Turkish tobacco, in a long pipe of straight | 
stick, with the bark on, which hada red clay 
bowl at one end, and a gilded amber mouth- | 
piece at the other. J have since seen these | 
in common use in the eastern part of the | 
Mediterranean, but it was quite novel to me | 
at the time, and added to the strange and 
outlandish appearance of all the man. 

After I had been some days at the asylum, | 
he used to come every evening to my apart- | 
ment, generally with a book. or portfolio | 
under his arm, and we would smoke and | 
drink coffee by ourselves for an hour or so, 
and talk over the contents of the volume. | 
His very large collection, too, of sketches | 
and water-colour drawings, was a fruitful 
source of pleasurable amusement to me on 
such occasions. ‘They were certainly most 





masterly productions, A number were ana-| 


| tomical—chiefly copies of dissections of the 
nervous system; and these were executed 
with a cleanness and sharpness of outline, 
and a correctness of form and colouring, that 
was indeed remarkable. 

I was particularly pleased with some 
drawings of the origin and distribution of the 
Trigeminus, or fifth pair. 

The reader, who is in any degree acquaint- 
ed with physiology, will know what a diffi- 
cult subject this is, whether for demonstra- 
lion or copying on paper; yet to such mi- 
nuteness had the dissection apparently been 


carried, and with such accuracy and taste 
had it been depicted, that I was perfectly de- 


lighted, and emphatically expressed my ad- 
miration and preference of them to all the 


| others, 


‘** Yes,” said he, ‘* they are the best—they 


,| were the last I ever did of that description. 
.| I was an enthusiast then for anatomy, espe- 


pecially physiological. I dissected eight 
hours out of the twenty-four for about two 
years, and when my other classes took up 
my time by day, I used to go at it by night. 
My grand subjects of investigation soon be- 
came the nervous system. I was incited and 


‘inspired by the discoveries of Bell, Marshall, 


Hall, and others, and convinced | too could 
do something,’ g gave so much of my mind to 
the study, that I regularly became unwell, 
| and sometimes think there has been a strange 
confusion in my mind ever since,” 

He said this with a look and tone so mourn- 
ful, that I was much moved, and felt deeply 


r| for him. He paused awhile, then broke out 


suddenly, whilst his eyes flashed with strange 
lustre. 

‘But what do you think, D , my toils 
were at length rewarded, and gloriously. A 
discovery arose before me, in comparison 
with which all the boasted ones of the most 
distinguished names are but as dust. I ac- 
tually found out and now know what is the 
nervous influence—where it resides—how to 
detect it, separate it from the body, accumu- 
late it, treasure it up apart, make it obedient 
to my commands. Then first did I know 
what mind is, and how it acts upon matter, 
and is again reacted on. ‘Then did I first 
ascertain the immortality of the soul, and— 
most interesting of discoveries !—find out the 
origin and transmigration of the spirit that 
animates my own frame. 

‘¢ What do you think I came here for, but 
to render my knowledge complete, by watch- 
ing in its deranged and unsound state that 
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mind which I had so long and much studied 
in its perfect working? 

“In a yearor two, when I have acquired 
a thorough intimacy with the subject in every 
possible point of view, and had time to digest 
and arrange the facts in my thoughts, | will 
bring out a work that will strike the world 
with wonder, as did the deeds of Columbus, 
and open up an entirely new field for the spe- 
culations of ingenious men. ‘The benefit I[ 
shall have conferred upon mankind will be 
incalculable. Who then will dread death, 
when he knows that his spirit can never 
die—that this awful event is simple as the 
changing of a garment, and that by a method 
which | shall make public, when one body 
becomes no longer suited to him, he can 
choose another, in what rank or race best 
pleases him ? 

‘Oh, the wretched absurdity of hereditary 
honours! Could men but know when they 
lick the dust before a creature to whom the 
chance of bodily birth has given power, what 
sort of spiritual origin it hath, they would hide 
themselves for very shame of their mon- 
strous folly. Shakspeare talks of the base 
uses our clay may come to, and traces the 
dust of Ceesar till he finds it stopping a bung- 
hole. But look at yonder youthful duchess 


in her box at the opera, glittering with jewels 
—herself more dazzling in her beauty—the 
focus to which the beams from all eyes con- 


verge; the theme of all conversation—the 
idol of all worship. Whence came the soul, 
that at the command of the chief spirit, 
entered into her frame when it first took 
form? From the body of a negro, which was 
corrupted to death by a loathsome leprosy, 
whilst itself was debased by ignorance, 
slavery, and unbridled passions, till it could 
scarcely be known from the disgusting matter 
of which it had been the life. 

‘“‘ When this bright discovery first opened 
upon me, and the transports of the joy at- 
tendant had subsided into the proud but calm 
consciousness of a mighty triumph, you can 
form no idea of the feelings with which 
I looked back upon the gropings of men 
whom the unenlightened call and honour by 
the name philosophers. When I thought of 
their dreams about Matter and Mind, Con- 
sciousness, Cause and Effect, and other 
stumbling-blocks, [ could only admire with 
how little talent a man may acquire the 
name. How would they regard my great 
revelation, when [ choose to make it? Would 
they treat me as they did Harvey? No, 
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‘they could not—they would be overwhelmed 








with the vastness of the new _ intellectual 
world that would be displayed before them, 
and when they were, through its means, en- 
abled to discern the nature of the mighty 
spirit animating the body of the discoverer, 
and to know the deeds it has originated in 
the different bodies it has sojourned in, they 
would fall down and worship, knowing it to 
be as far above them as the chief spirit again 
has marked the distance between it and 
himself. 

** Would you know the manner in which 
this great discovery was made? It was ter- 
rible— —(Here he shuddered)—as must always 
be any breaking through the laws of nature, 
for such is to be considered the first con- 
sciousness a man’s material senses have of 
the presence of an immaterial being. For 
about six months | had been tormenting my 
mind, speculating upon what could be the 
precise nature of that Influence Fluid, or 
whatever else the ignorant call it, of which 
the brain is the reservoir, and the nerves the 
channels—whether it was a mere property 
of matter, or separately existent—if the lat- 
ter, whether it was perishable or eternal. 
Methought if I could establish their separate 
and independent being—then matter and 
spirit would be proved to be the only things 
that had existence; but matter, we already 
know, is indestructible—why should not 
spirit then be indestructible likewise. And 
then wherefore should the connexion of a 
portion of spirit with matter be only solitary 
and temporary? should it not rather be con- 
tinual ; and as the organized portion of mat- 
ter ceases in time to be capable of the con- 
nexion, should not a new portion be provided, 
and should not the spirit, upon the breaking 
up of one connexion, immediately form an- 
other, and thus migrate from body to body, 
suffering to be lost none of its power of being 
useful? 

‘Such is a specimen of the thoughts that 
filled my head, sleeping and waking, all the 
while | was endeavouring, by constant and 
most minute dissection, to gather facts 
whereon to build my hypotheses, and read- 
ing every book I could lay my hands upon, 
that bore in any degree upon the subject. 
I had a presentiment | should make some 
vast discovery, and grudged no labour nor 
expense which the most parsimonious living 
could enable me to afford. As the hospital 
dissecting-room was unsuitable for my pur- 
suits, from the noise and continual interrup- 
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tion of young men, who appear to come to| 
such places more as a lounge than for study, 
and also from the want of opportunity to 
dissect by night, | entered myself a pupil of 
Mr, P’s S private rooms, 

«This place was situated in Lane, 
Southwark, a dingy, disreputable hole, the 
unseemliness of which prevented the facill- 
ties for study which it afforded from on] 
properly appreciated and taken advantage ol. 
Only some of the very poorest students fre- | 
quented it, though about a ce ntury ago, it 
was the best attended anatomical school in| 
London. 

“The proprietor made no emolument from 
it, its sole use being to afford him the title of | 
anatomist, which was of course of infinite 
advantage to him in practice. He was the 
descendant of two generations of eminent 
medical men who had lectured there, and | 
whose valuable museums of morbid prepa- | 
rations he inherited. ‘To find your way to 
it, you turned from the lane up a dark | 
covered passage for about fifiy feet, then 
emerging into a kind of court, with blind 
walls all. around, you saw before you a tall, 
dark building. The lower stories had been 
used formerly for a leather factory, but had | 
long been deserted, and were now quite 
ruinous and empty. ‘The upper stories 
formed the school, approachable by a stair- 
case behind, to get at which you had to go 
through another arched passage, as dark, 
but shorter than the first. After mounting 
this, and entering within the wall of the 
building, you ascended two narrow stair- 
cases of wood, and traversed a long passage 
with two doors, the further of which opened 
into the dissecting-room, the nearer into the 
theatre or class-room. Immediately under 
these were two large rooms, the museum, 
which opened at the top of the first wooden 
staircase. Their walls were concealed by 
shelves, crowded with cylindrical crystal 
bottles, containing various portions and or- 
gans of the body of man, and of other ani- 
mals, preserved in alcohol. Several of these 
were very ancient, and also most interesting, 
from the important phenomena of which 
they were the proofs or illustrations, 

“In various cabinets, with glass fronts, were 
displayed bones varnished, preparations of 
the arteries, veins, and nerves—in short, the 
the place had all the ghastly features of an 
anatomical museum, with the peculiar still- 
ness, coldness, and strange earthy smell. 

The dissecting-room was an extensive 
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hall, lighted up by two large windows in the 
roof, From the ceiling, which was very 
high, depended a couple of skeletons, one of 
which had the thumb of its hand fixed up to 
the nose, in an attitude of derision, and the 
other had stuck between its teeth a short pipe, 
whilst one hand was made to hold a quiz- 
zing-glass to its empty socket. All round 
the dead walls were hung up drawings of 

various organs, plans of their action, prepa- 


| | rations of legs, arms, &c., In the process of 


drying, and the leather and cloth gowns of 
'the pupils; whilst, to complete the picture, 
fancy a couple of tables, each bearing the 
cast-off and decaying tenement of a spirit, 
opened up in its intricate machinery to the 
eye, like a watch denuded of its case. 

‘Such was the scene in which I passed 
many a lonely night of hard and uninter- 
rupted study, with no companion but my 
books, with a small voltaic battery and coil, 
and some other instruments and apparatus 
of my own construction, of which no man 
but myself understands the nature. 

‘The place was plentifully supplied with 
light, the two windows taking up nearly the 


Ww hole of the ceiling. In one of them I had 


fixed the reflector of a small solar micro- 
scope, with which I prosecuted my physio- 
logical investigations. 

* But the first step towards my grand dis- 
covery, was the finding a substance which 
had power to harden the nervous matter to 
an infinitely greater degree than alcohol, 
alum, corrosive sublimate, or any other anti- 
septic previously known. 

‘* When my views began to open up more 
distinctly, I became apprehensive that my 
experiments and dissections might be watch- 
ed; and during the day | came ‘only at those 
hours when I knew the other pupils were 
engaged elsewhere. The night was my 
chosen time for labour. To facilitate my 
proceedings in this way, the proprietor al- 
lowed me to have gaslight to what extent [ 
liked, and to keep the keys of the various 
doors of the rooms. 

‘“¢ Night after night did I sit there, absorbed 
and rapt in my solitary study, my light visi- 
ble to no human creature, and the only sound 
[ heard being the dropping of a cinder from 
the fire, or the rattle of a mouse or rat among 
the bones in the glass-cases below. 

“¢ Well, one day I was told by a young man, 
one of the pupils, that as he was to go up 
to some examination next day, he wished 
to sit up all night, to study the bones, Of 
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course I could not object, and that evening | 


he came, 


-apparently habitual to them, 
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wore a look of humiliation and hopelessness, 
Had | met 


‘After we had smoked together for a little | such a figure by day in the street, | should 


at the fire, he took his book and the bone ‘Ss, 
and began to pore silently upon them. | 


absorbed, as to be altogether unaware of his 
presence, 


where the motor twigs of the latter run into 
the sentient ones of the former—a fact into 
which an insight was essential to my pro- 
gress, 1 was deeply engrossed with it for 
several hours. 

‘At length, when it was between midnight 
and one o’clock—(I knew the time from the 
cold feeling that always comes on one sitting 
up at that hour: if you have ever studied by 
night, you will know that there is no time 
when you feel so chilly, or when your fire, 
if you are inattentive to it, is so apt to go out, 
as this)—-having been for a long time in a 
bent and cramped position, leaning over my 
task, [ instinctively sat up erect, to relax my 
wearied muscles, and half absently looked 


out into the empty room, 

‘* What was my surprise to behold another 
being besides myself, standing on the oppo- 
site side of the table, and apparently scruti- 


nizing my dissection with much interest. My 
first impression was, that the other student 
had left his own work, and come to look at 
mine; but on turning my head to satisfy my- 
self, [ saw him laid along, sound asleep, on 
a form before the fire. My eyes now re- 
turned, with unspeakable awe and terror, to 
the figure before me, and rooied to my seat, 
with my forceps in one hand, and my scalpel 
in the other, I sat gazing on it, holding my 
breath, whilst my hair stood up, and a cold 
shivering ran through my limbs. But judge 
of my amazement, when regarding it steadi- 
ly, | saw its features to be identical in form 
and expression with those of the subject under 
my knife. 

‘*{ could easily perceive this, for [ had only 
dissected one side of the face, per the rors r 
half was untouched, the open glassy eye of 
the corpse being one in colour with that 
which sparkled ‘with unearthly radiance in 
the head of the spectre. 

“ Paralysed with fear, I remained unable 
to remove my sight from its countenance. _ It 
stood with one hand behind, and the-other in 
its bosom. ‘The features had an expression 
of much intelligence, but seemed to have 
been wasted with continual distress, and 


| most likely 
resumed my labour, and soon became so| 





have taken it for an artisan out of employ—— 
a hand-loom weaver. Round 
the waist a white apron, in appearance, was 


| tied, which had been caught up and secured 
| was dissecting on the side of| through the string to one side, leaving a tri- 


the tace, the branches of the fifth and seventh, | 


angular corner hanging down before, 

‘The feelings which actuated it in this 
strange inspection, appeared to be not at all 
of a wrathful description; deep interest and 
curiosity were all that I could read in the 
look that was so fixedly bent upon my work, 

‘* Imagine the hour, the sce ne, the solitude, 
the silence, the ghastly remains that every- 
where surrounded me! 

‘‘] looked around into the dim corners of 
the large hall, with the dark gowns, grim 
fragments of mortality, and blood- coloured 
pictures, darkly visible on the walls. ‘Then 
my eye travelled to the yawning mouth of 
the pitchy passage leading down to the mu- 
seum, and away to the far distant lane. [| 
turned my gaze aloft; there swung the two 
skeletons, both turned towards me, their 
caged ribs and sharp limb-bones distinctly 
lined and shaded, under the light of the sim- 
ple jet of gas that, depending from the ceil- 
ing over my table, illuminated the place, and 
their grotesque attitude adding a diabolical 
mockery to the dread and disgust themselves 
inspired; like the effect German romancers 
seek to produce when they tell of wild bursts 
of demoniac laughter, marking the ratifica- 
tion of unhallowed compacts of mortals with 
the fiend. 

‘‘ A feeling of terror now possessed me, so 
strange and strong, that I can never express 
it in words. I wist not what to do—whether 
to address this unearthly visitant—to rise 
and flee from its presence, or experiment 
with the view to ascertain whether it might 
not be a delusion of the eye. You perhaps 
may consider, and many others with you, 
that this last would have been the most ra- 
tional proceeding. It is all very well for one 
so to think, but let him be placed in the cir- 
cumstances, and how will he act? 

“ Retreating backwards under the influence 
of overpowering fear, | went to where the 
other student lay asleep before the fire, and 
endeavoured to wake him—not with any view 
that he might witness the phenomenon of this 
breach of nature’s laws, but solely from that 
master instinct that so urgently prompts us 
to seek the society of our own kind, when 
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we deem that beings of another order are | 


near us, 

‘«‘ He was sound asleep, and when I sheok 
him, replied by some strangely murmured 
words ofa dream. If you have ever had the 
nightmare, and when some hideous monster 
pounced upon you, and you essayed to spring 
away for very life, found yourse if unaccount- 
ably devoid of powers to stir, you will have 
had an ani ilogous, though far from equal feel- 
ing to what | experienced, when | found that 
though this young man was with me in the 
body, his spirit was away in far distant scenes, 
There was now an idea of forsakenness, de- 
solation, and defencelessness, mixed with the 
feelings ofawe and terror—the sense of vague 
and undefinable, but dreadful danger which 
had previously filled my mind. | would have 
cried out; but had I power to scream, which 
[ had not, for a temporary aphonia possess- 
ed me,* when would have heard me? and if| 
any did, how could they come to my help | 
through those dismal and labyrinthine pas- 
sages, black with the thickest darkness, and 


blocked with numerous gates and doors, of 





| 


which the keys lay there on the table, close 


under the eyes of that dreadful phantom. | 
For during my attempts to rouse my com- 
panion, it had moved round to where I had 
been sitting, and now, stooping down over 
my dissection, appeared to be closely and 
minutely inspecting it. 

‘ As | looked at it, I perceived that the pe- 
culiar apparatus which | have before alluded 
to, as planned and understood solely by my- 
self, and which I had placed upon the table, 
around and over the subject, had become dis- 
arranged, and that various portions of it had 
fallen together, apparently by accident, form- 
ing entirely new combinations and co-opera- 
tions, 

“] could not help starting forward to re- 
medy this, as my whole heart was fixed upon 
the success of my experiments, but had just 
hurriedly touched it, when the spectre turn- 
ed its head, and looked calmly and inquir- 
ingly at me. 

“«T dea iped back in affright, my momentary 
interference having confounded the appara- 
tus more than ever; in fact, I could not help 
fearing that it was altogether ruined. 

** My concern at this was, however, in an 
instant absorbed in a new excitement. All 





* Aphonia—Loss of voice—a symptom that may 
arise from various diseases of the larynx. 


at once the air of the apartment seemed to 


have acquired form, colour, and motion. A 


confused intermixture of vapoury wreaths, 
of every shade of colour, here and there dim, 
and scarcely perceptible, but elsewhere more 
palpable and distinct, appeared to move hither 
and thither, all over the large hall. More 
and more clear and vivid did they become, 
till at length the whole place seemed alive 
with a multitude of spectral figures, as plain 
to the eye as the single apparition that had 
erewhile so diseoncerted me. T hey appear- 
ed to be of both sexes, and of all ages, from 
mere infants up to the most elderly, and they 
moved about, apparently each engrossed with 
some pursuit of its own. 

‘| remarked that they did not avoid, 
make way for each other to pass, as they 
clided about, but seemed to penetrate or go 
through each other. ‘Two would come toge- 
ther, coalesce, their colours and forms seem- 
ing confounded, like one picture on paper 
seen behind another against a window. Then 
emerging, they would become distinct and 
separate. ‘Their features, too, were very 
clearly marked, and expressive, all different, 
and of a more or less intellectual cast. The 


same look, however, of deep interest, which 


[ had remarked in the first instance, pervad- 
ed all their countenances, They gazed at 


_me as they went, too, but again I perceived 


/at one another. 


no appearance of any thing like displeasure 
at me; in fact, they looked at me as the »v did 
The "y seemed to view ‘with 


_much attention the furniture and whole para- 
| phernalia about the room, especially the mor- 


| 


| 





bid preparations and drawings that stood and 
hung every where arouud. 

‘“‘ It was, indeed, a most striking spectacle. 
I stood crouching close to the fire, in won- 


| der and fear, whilst my companion lay along 


in deep slumber, ever and anon murmuring 
in his dreams. 

‘They were continually changing their 
places, like a company in an exhibition- 
room, and moving along the passages to the 
lecturing theatre, and down toward the mu- 
scum. By and by I could perceive they had 
some means of holding converse with each 
other, and communicating ideas—not by 
speech, for I heard no sound. The ‘vy even 
appeared now and then, as I watched them 
closely, to draw each other’s attention to 
particular objects, and sometimes to myself, 
seeming to converse interestedly with regard 


to me, and then they would move on as if 


some other thing attracted their thoughts. 
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“ At once the idea occurred to me that 


these were the spirits of the many hundreds of 


individuals that had, for three or four gene- 
rations back, found their final earthly resting- 
place in these rooms, and whose remains 
were preserved in the glass bottles and cases. 
Of the truth of this surmise | became nea 
diately convinced, and curiosity then began 


to rise in my mind from under ‘the we ‘ight of 


dread that had oppressed it. 

‘| have said that they appeared to be of all 
ages—they also see med to have been of all 
callings and professions, of which their exter- 
nal appearance gave ey idence. The *y were, 





likewise, of all ranks, from the nobleman to | 
the beggar; for the hand of the medical stu- | 
dent of former times, like that of death, had | 
no respect of persons, and it mattered not to | 
him, whether his subject were snatched from | 
the sculptured vault and leaden coffin, or | 
from the shallow grassy heap of the open} next night I was again at my work, alone. 


churchyard. 


| 
| 


these were forgers, and others guilty of simi- 
lar offences, 

‘ But the excitement—the terror—added to 
the fag of long study, want of food and of 
rest, were at last more than my exhausted 
frame was equal to, and | fell into some ner- 
vous fit, and remained for seve ‘ral hours in- 
sensible. 

‘«W hen L recovered consciousness, the morn- 
ing was far advanced—the sun shining gaily 
down through the skylight, and gilding with 
joyous radiance, even the forbidding walls 
and furniture of that loathsome chamber. 

“The other pupil had awakened, and find- 
ing me laid senseless on the floor, had adopted 
some professional means to restore me, which 
were successful, 

“| went home to my rooms, and all that 
day gave myself up to a deep ona refreshing 
slumber. But time was not to be lost, so 


“1 now proceeded to arrange and disar- 


‘In respect of dress,a more motley masque- | range my apparatus as formerly, convinced 


rade could h: irdly be conceived. 
remark the elderly physician of bygone times, 
with his peruke, full-frilled shirt, velvet suit, 


Here | would | 


diamond buckles, and gold-headed cane ;! 
there the lady of quality, with her hooped | 
| rade moving around me. 


petticoat, high- heeled shoes, monstrous head- 


dress, and the white of her complexion ren- | 
dered more brilliant by fantastic tn of 
black; now my eye rested on a grote sque fig- 
ure that seemed to have walked out of one of 
Hogarth’s pictures; then it would be attracted 


by another in the old conical- capped, and 
white-breeched and gaitered uniform of a sol- 
dier; anon, it woulk 1 shift to a beauty of the 
days of the latter Charles, with hat and fea- 


as | was that it had some influence in calling 
before my vision the remarkable spectacle I 
had that evening been witness to. My efforts 
were perfectly successful. Shortly before 
midnight I had again the spectral masque- 


‘¢] was now less under the influence of awe 
or alarm, and finding they had really no 


power to harm my body, [ got familiar with 


them, and went on to experiment upon them 
night after night. At length I struck upon a 
plan ‘where ‘by [ could render these beings 


_palpable to the sense of hearing as well as 


ther, long train, luxuriant hair, deep stom- | 


acher, and necklace of pearl. 


All kinds of | 


attire were there; old white-fronted naval | 
if the classes and orders of earthly things are 
| numerous, upon those of spirits the process 


uniforms, broad-skirted coats of silk and vel- 
vet, covered with lace, long-flapped waistcoats, 


periwigs, farthingales, sacques, hoods, plaids | 


and philabegs, quaker broad brims, and col- 
larless coats, jewelled rapiers, and glancing 
decorations, though the majority seemed to| 
have been of the lower classes, and wore 
dresses to suit their particular employments. | 

‘‘ Many there were that had their limbs in 
fetters; these were the ‘y who had expiated 
their crimes upon the tree, and had been 
afterwards given to the schools for dissection, 
Some were stout, muscular bullies—these 





to that of sight. ‘This was the crisis, the 
hinge upon which the whole of my after dis- 
coveries turned. A while and I could call 
to my presence not only them, but spiritual 
essences of all degrees and descriptions; for 


of mind we call numeration cannot be brought 
to bear, so vast is the stupe ndous theme. 

“It was not long before I could discourse 
with them, and to this nocturnal converse [ 
devoted myself with my whole energy and 
enthusiasm. ‘T hings now all went on smooth- 
ly with me, and from one vast view to an- 
other, I leaped with lightning celerity. 

‘Was it not a proud, a maddening thought, 
that I had rent open the curtain that veils the 
world of spirits from the eye of sense—that 


were burglars and highwaymen: several were | the abyss which sinks be ‘tween mort tality and 
pale, thin, darkly-dresse d, and w earing the | i immortality, matter and pure mind, was span- 
aspect of mercantile and professional met 1—} ned by an ‘arch of my construction, and that 
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I could now snatch unbounded knowledge: 
for time and space had no more power to 
check the excursions of my intellect? 

** | now found not only that my former blind 
surmises and conclusions were all real, but 


that other facts existed, to the statement of 


which, in the wildest dreams of my unen- 
lightened state, | could never have given cre- 
dence. But the aphorism, “ Know thyself,” 
clung to me, and one of the first and most 
exc iting of my investige itions, was the j inquiry 
into the nature and his ‘tory of my own soul, 
With a delight beyond the conception of one 
whose spirit is not etherealized, | ascertained 
its origin, its migrations, and its destiny, and 
learned that almost all the noblest deeds 
which have been consummated in this world, 
have been by bodies which it has animated; 
but my delight was increased to the wildest 
rapture, when I knew that the spirit now so- 


journing in my brain was that which had 


fired to their high deeds, Sobieski, the bul- 
wark of Christendom, and Kosciasko the—’ 

‘“‘Hillo!” cried I, starting as the poor Pole 
had got thus far in his rhapsody. The 
thought struck me instantaneously, “ Was 
this the way to follow the instructions I had 
received with regard to his treatment—to fulfil | 
my duty to my absent friend, and to him, 
too, my unfortunate patient, to whose ravings 
I was now listening with all interest and at- 
tention?” 

Up I sprang, covered with confusion, and 
unable to frame a pretence to break off the 
conference without exciting the suspicion or 
rousing the passion of the maniac. 

“Excuse me for one moment,” said I, 
** the recollection has just struck me, I left a 
taper burning in the midst of some papers 
down in the doctor’s room.” 

Away I ran, but in place of returning sent 
one of the kee pers to watch him. This man, 
on entering, found him leaning forward upon 
the table, weeping piteously. 

Next day one of his fits of despondency 
seized him, nor did he recover his former 
cheerfulness while | remained at the asylum. 
He hardly ever spoke to me, appearing much 
chagrined and embarrassed in my company, 
as a person does in that of any one before 
whom he has committed himself unwarily. 

For my part [ looked upon him now with 
far different thoughts from what I had enter- 

tained before this singular disclosure. The 
narrative had riveted my attention whilst he 
delivered it, by its originality, its interest, 
and the absolute belief he appeared to feel in 
18* 








every incident. I was struck with the linking 
tovether of accurate reasoning, extravagance, 
and preposterous absurdity it evinced—at the 
many instances it displayed of a wildly exu- 
berant and lawless fancy, breaking up and 
confounding the more sober faculties, till a 
sort of chaotic whole was produced, in which 


fantastic conception, beauty and vigour of 


description, richness and power of creative 
imagination, scientific acquirement and re- 
search, were all blended together in an in- 
congruous tissue of delirium. I could not 
help thinking, was not this a mind, if pro- 


| perly regulated, and placed in suitable cir- 


cumstances, to have conducted the most la- 
borious investigations with adequate ability 
and success, and to have communicated the 
result, in a manner equal to the importance 
of the subject,—a mind whose graces would 
have been as ornamental to society as its 
labours would have been useful. And now 
misfortune, haply mismanagement, had ren- 
dered it a melancholy though by no means 
ridiculous satire upon the class of intellects 
to which it belonged. 

Shortly after quitting the asylum I went 
to travel, and did not return for eighteen 
months. The friend whose place [ had thus 
temporarily fitled was one of the first I sought 
on my arrival in England, and one of my 
earliest inquiries was with regard to what 
had become of my former patient, the Pole. 

His fate I learned, but have some hesita- 
tion in narrating it here, unwilling to add to 
the scenes, in these papers, that seem to en- 
tail upon their author the stigma of a dealer 
in the horrible and awful—a panderer to the 
inflamed taste that at present seems so much 
to gloat upon pictures of overdrawn and un- 
natural romance. As, however, the curiosity 
of the reader might be disappointed without 
it, | can only proceed in the way that appears 
to me to partake least of the character al- 
luded to. 

Not long after my departure, Maryanski 
was removed by his relations, with the view 
of being placed under the care of a practi- 
tioner in France. Hereafter he disappeared 
from the notice of my friend for about three 
or four months, till he was vividly brought 
before it by the following circumstances: 

One night a young lady, an actress, was 
travelling by one of the coaches that run be- 
tween London ané Exeter; she was the only 
passenger. The night was cold, wet, wind- 
less, and dark, and no living thing could be 
seen from the vehicle, the lanterns of which 
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were the sole lights that cheered the dreary 
road, ‘The only noises audible, besides the 
mournful how ling bark of some distant watch- 
dog, were the rattle of he avy drops on the 
roof, the hurried plashing of the horses’ feet, 
and the occasional sounds of encouragement 
addressed to the animals by the coachman 
and guard, anxious to get forward to where 
they knew that a good fire and comfortable 
meal awaited them. 

The passenger endeavoured to while away 
the tedium of her midnight journey, by watch- 
ing through the rain-dimmed glass the stunted 
trees, and cold-looking wet hedges, as, fora 
moment illumined by the passing glare of the 
lamps, they seemed to flit aw ay ghostlike to 
the rear. 

On a sudden, as the vehicle was crossing 
one of the gloomy and ‘extensive plains that 
abound on that line of road, it was hailed 
from the wayside by a person who stood 
alone, enveloped in a voluminous cloak, and 
drenched with wet. ‘The coachman halted, 
and the stranger craving a passage to the 
next town, he opened the door for his en- 
trance, 

The lady remarked, as he passed under 
the light, something peculiar and unusual 
about his aspect, something by which she 


was led to believe him one of her own pro- 
fession, and most likely travelling with simi- 


lar views to hers. She was consequently 
induced to notice him with some interest. 


As the vehicle drove on, he seated himself 


before her, with his back to the horses, and 
commenced a conversation, which—she being 
a woman of considerable talent—was kept 
up for some time with much spirit. The 
extraordinary manners and language of the 
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stranger afforded her not a little entertain- 
ment at first, as she believed their peculiari- 
ties to be acted for the time, and she listened 
to him with great attention, 

At length his topics and words became so 
strange and wild, that she could not follow 
them, and ceased to understand him. <A feel- 
ing of wonder, doubt, and vague alarm seized 
her, and she sat tre mbling, and fervently 
wishing for the termination of the stage. 
Suddenly she heard a slight clicking sound, 
as of a small spring, and her eye could catch 
a dim, metallic gleaming through the dark- 
ness of the vehicle—a moment, and the head 
of her fellow-traveller fell heavily forward 
upon her lap, and her hands were bathed 
with some scalding fluid. She screamed 
aloud—the horses were suddenly drawn up— 
the guard pulled open the door, and the light 
from the lantern showed him the lady, white 
as a sheet, gasping with terror, with the male 
passenger prone upon her knees, his head 
turned to one side, and air eurgling from a 
deep wound in his neck. The fluid that 
bathed her hands and dress was blood. In 
the bottom of the carriage was a_ pocket- 
case of surgical instruments, and a slender 
bright bistoury, falling out as the door was 
opened, tinkled among the stones of the 
roadway. 

I shall go no further with the scene, 

This traveller turned out to be the young 
Pole, my former patient.” In a pocket of the 
instrument-case, was found a note, addressed 
Alexis Maryanski, of such a street, London— 
his father. It was in German, and merely 
stated, that finding his present body unsuited 
to him, he had made arrangeme nts to divest 
himself of it, and take another, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine for January. 
THE POET. 

O’er the true poet’s life there cometh never 

The frost of age. His ardent soul sublime 

Defies the petty tyrannies of Time, 
And proudly laughs at env ious Death’s endeavour, 
Though wanes the fleshy frame, his spirit ever 

Is warm and radiant as the cloudless clime 

Of Paradise, when earth was in her prime, 














And none e’er dreamed that life and love would 
sever. 
Though in the cold world common hearts may 
freeze, 
And deem the poetry of life is dead, 


|The Muse’s favoured son no desert sees, 


No winter feels, Her sunny smile can shed 
A living beauty on the leafless trees, 
And fill with summer thoughts a hoary head. 
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From the Charivari. 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


Wiru fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt!” 


“Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, _ 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


* Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
W ork—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“QO! Men, with Sisters dear! 
O! Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creature’s lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


“ But why do I talk of Death— 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
O, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


« Work—work—work! 
My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags, 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table —a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


“ Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work, 

As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“ Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 








While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 


As if to show me their sunny backs, 


And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh! but for one short hour ! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would-ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitech— 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich !— 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt!” 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Tue following is the inscription prepared by 


Wordsworth for the monument to Southey, in 
Crosthwaite Church, near Keswick, which the 
friends and neighbours of the deceased Laureate 
have decided on erecting :— 


ae 


Sacred to the memory of Robert Southey, whose mortal 
remains are interred in the neighbouring Churchyard. 
was born at Bristol, October 4, 1774, and died, after a resi- 
dence of nearly forty years, at Greta Hall, in this parish, 
March 21, 1843. 


He 


“ Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 
Ye lakes wherein the Spirit of Water sleeps, 
Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The Poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you. 
His eyes have closed; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 
To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labours of his own: 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 

For the State’s guidance, or the Church’s weal; 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious Art, 
Informed his pen, or Wisdom of the heart, 

Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 


sarge were his aims, yet in no human breast 


Could private feelings find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top; but he to Heaven was vowed 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian faith 
In his pure soul the fear of change and death.” 
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From Tait’s Magazine for January. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
BY MRS. GORE, 


Now, out on Cressy and Poitiers! 
Those names portray to me 

The dawning greatness of a land, 
My country’s enemy ! 

*T was from those fatal battle fields 
The power of France arose; 

*T was there she learned the mystery 
Of conquering her foes! j 


Low lay her gallant nobles, slain,— 
Her flower of chivalry,— 

When Somme’s red banks reéchoed hoarse 
“St. George and Victory !” 

While Valois, from his tottering throne, 
Exclaimed, in wild despair— 

“ Dead are the guardians of my crown,— 
Where are my PEOPLE?—wiere?” 


“ Thou hast no people !”’—said a voice 
Deep in the monarch’s breast; 

“ Shall slavish serfs and vassals vile 
Set knightly lance in rest? 





What pride or portion in the land 
Have abject things like they 

Who breathe a bondman’s baited breath, 
And curse while they obey ? 


“ Give them their Freedom,—cheer them on 
Unto the land’s defence; 

And lo!—a nation’s loyal love 
Shali scour these English hence!” 

So said,—so done! From Valois’ fiefs,* 
Such shouts of triumph rose, 

That Edward in those new-born men 
Scarce recognised his foes! 


A giant strength possessed the limbs 
Fresh franchised from their chain ; 

And that spontaneous fellowship 
Was ne’er dissolved again! 

In concentration stern and strong 
A people’s might appears: 

And this is all that England gained 
By Cressy and Poitiers! 


* The act for the enfranchisement of the serfs of the royal 
lands of Valois, about the middle of the ]4th century, ex- 
presses the concession to be made “ attendu que toute crea- 
ture humaine, qui est formée a l'image de Notre Seigneur, 
doit Ctre franche par loi naturelle,” &c. &c. 
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ART AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Scutprure ror THe Roya. Excnanee, Lon- 
pon.—It will be remembered that the City authori- 
ties determined R. Westmacott, Esq., jun., the suc- 
cessful candidate in the competition for the commis- 
sion to execute the sculpture for the pediment of the 
Royal Exchange. We have been favoured with a 
view of these works in the studio of this gentleman, 
at Knightsbridge, and were agreeably surprised to 
find them in a state so nearly approaching comple- 





SCIENCE. 


tion. The figures in question are in number seven- 
teen, life-sized, and even beyond that standard; nor 
are they of those relievi which we may term molto bas- 
si, and to which we are accustomed upon pediments. 
Mr. Westmacott would, we believe, have acquitted 
his bond with the City had he only produced a cer- 
tain number of these figures in alto relievo; but he 
has even gone beyond this, and modelled them as 
entire figures, with the exception of only two. We 
feel much pleasure in making this known, inas- 
much as it exhibits, upon the part of the sculptor, 
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ART AND 
that admirable spirit of honneur aux Arts which he 
proudly gratifies at the sacrifice of great pecuniary 
advantage. ‘The principal figure—the keynote of 
the whole—is an impersonation of Commerce, 
being, of course, the centre and point of reference 
for all the others: this is inevitably allegorical, but 
all the rest comes at once home to the understand- 
ing, charactered in expressive and elegant prose— 
an intelligible recital of the extent of British com- 
merece. ‘I‘his figure stands ten feet in height, 
wears a mural crown, and is accompanied by ac- 
cessories allusive to wealth and enterprise; in her 


left hand she holds the charter of the Exchange, | 


and her right is connected with part of a ship. A 
group of three British merchants occupy the posi- 
tion immediately on the right; they are habited in 
civic robes, and the utmost care seems to have been 
exerted to give them the physical characteristics of 
our countrymen. Next to them are two Asiatics, 
natives of our Indian possessions, the one a Hindoo 
the other a Mahommedan, each readily distinguish- 
able in person as well as in costume. These are 
followed by a Greek, who carries what we may 
suppose to be an oil jar; he is connected with the 
others by seeming to move towards them, while he 
is also in relation with the remaining figures by 
his attention being turned towards them. ‘The two 
remaining figures on this side are an Armenian and 
a ‘Turk; the former, the banker and the scholar of 
the East, is occupied with a scroll; and the latter, 
the Osmanli merchant, may be supposed to be bu- 
sied with his daily accounts: he closes the series 
on the right. The first group on the left of Com- 
merce shows two Brifish merchants, robed simi- 
larly to those on the right. Next to them is a Per- 
sian, soliciting attention to his merchandise, some 
woven fabric, perhaps silk, which he is displaying 
to them; this figure is in action to balance the 
Greek on the other side. To the Persian succeeds 


a group, consisting of a Chinese, a Levantine sai- | 


lor, anda Negro, who are followed by a figure so 
emphatically descriptive as not to be mistaken—it 
is that of a British seaman, cording a bale of cot- 
ton.. The remaining figure may be a supercargo 
or factory agent, or some other equally interested 
in commerce. We congratulate the sculptor on the 
good taste he has shown in entirely eschewing the 
antique in the choice and treatment of his elements 
of composition. ‘The narrative is concise and clear 


as far as it goes, and the manner of relation could | 


not have been more apposite under all cireum- 
stances. It is here sufficiently shown that it is not 
necessary in every great work to have recourse to 
the forms of thousands of years ago. The school 
of the Greeks was Nature: it is open to ourselves; 


but it must be remembered that all we do in the | 


Greek taste immediately challenges comparison 
with the most beautiful sculptures the hand of man 
has ever chiselled.—Art Union. 


Sratvges For THE Crry or Lonpon.—The bronze 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, to be 
placed opposite the entrance to the new Royal Ex- 
change, is proceeding rapidly towards completion, 
under the direction of Mr. Weeks. The statue of 
William IV., from the design of 8S. Nixon, to be 
placed at the junction of Gracecurch street and 
King William street, will be shortly raised upon its 
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| fourteen feet in height. It is executed ,in Devon- 
shire granite, and will cost 2 2001., which sum was 
| voted by the corporation of the city of London for 
that purpose. His Majesty is represented in the 
costume of a high admiral. Itis worthy of remark, 
| that the spot upon which this statue will be erected 
| is the exact site of the famous Boar’s Head of East- 
cheap; a sign rendered so memorable by Shaks- 
peare.— Examiner. 


Bronze Castinc.—We have obtained the parti- 
culars of the superficial measurement of the great 
Wellington group, which we subjoin as a curiosity 
in the art: 

Drapery ++ 128 feet. | 


Hind quarter 291 feet. 


Head of horse 25 “ Fore quarter 261 “ 
| Neck --++> 190 * [Piet +-+«+ 93 « 
| Hand++++ 12 «“ | BodyofDuke 150 “ 


Of the colossal head of his grace, cast from a can™ 
non taken at Waterloo, we have not got the dimen- 
sions, nor of the limbs from the foot to the knee; 
but it will appear from the above that we were cor- 
rect in our estimate of the whole at little less than 
1100 feet!—Literary Gazette. 


Bronze Sratve or Georce IV.—To the eques- 
trian statue of this monarch, which remained so 
long on the premises of the late Sir F. Chantrey, 
has been allotted a site at the angle of Trafalgar- 
square, nearest St. Martin’s Church. It is not yet 
devoilé, but remains “under a cloud of canvas,” 
until the pedestal shall be finished; it is impossible, 
therefore, yet to sce the bearing and character of 
the statue; on inquiry, however, the visitor is in- 
formed that it is in the * Roman Style,” and most 
sincerely do we trust that George IV. will be the 
last of our British Cesars. It has been customary 
now for the best part of two centuries to represent 
our kings as Roman emperors, a practice in favour 
of which no sensible argument can be adduced. 
Give by all means to Augustus that which belongs 
to Cesar, but rob him not of his tunic and lorica 
to give them to a prince who would not know how 
to put them on. One of the most lucid triumphs 
of the French nation over themselves was when 
_they divested their emperor of his Roman para- 
| phernalia, and in the Place Vendome wrapped him 
in his gray coat of many battles, whereon every 
Frenchman sees mapped out Jena, Wagram, et hec 
omnia.—Art Union. 


Tue Exvectrotyrr.—We have from the first fore- 
}seen the perfect success of the electrotype. We 
| know there are many who have doubted of this re. 
; sult; they must now be convinced, however reluct- 
antly, of the possibility of the multiplication, by this 
means, of prints ad infinitum. The great merit of 
having brought electrotype plates to perfection is 
due to Mr. Vaughan Palmer, No, 42 Gloucester 
street, Bloomsbury, who has lately made for the Art- 
Union, of London, a plate from Mr. Watt's line en- 
graving alter Hilton’s picture of “Una Entering the 
Cottage.” The weight of this plate is from thirteen 
to fourteen pounds, and it was formed in the singu- 
larly short space of fourteen days, the meta! being of 
the most unexceptionable quality. Eight plates have 
been formed from the original, the first of which 
vielded 830 impressious—in every respect equal to 





pedestal. The figure is colossal, being upwards of | those taken from the engraved plate. In a circular 
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before us is a letter from the engraver, Mr. Watt, to 
Mr. Palmer, wherein he says :— 

“Until you produced your plates of the ‘Una,’ 
*Ancient and Modern Italy,’ &c., plates of similar 
weight and dimensions had occupied other operators 
at least ten weeks; yours are now produced in four. 
teen days. ‘lhe quality of the metal is far superior 
to that of other operations; and in this case the soli- 
dity of electrotype copper has been amply proved; 
for I am not aware that there has ever been produced 
a plate which, from the nature of the tints, would 
test so severely the merits of the electrotype as the 
original plate of the ‘Una.’” 

We have ourselves had opportunities of comparing, 
also, impressions from the electrotyped plates of 
‘Italy, Ancient and Modern,’ by Turner, with those 
taken from the engraved plate, but could not, after 
close inspection, distinguish the one from the other. 
The same impressions were examined with a glass 
by an eminent engraver, who, after a lengthened in- 
spection, declared that he could not discover a differ- 
ence. 


“ Man-Eneine.”—From the report of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
to inspect the machine lately erected at Tresavean 
mine, for facilitating the ascent and descent of mi- 
ners, we find that the ardent wishes and zealous ex- 
ertions of those who have so liberally promoted this 
benevolent object are crowned with complete suc- 
cess. The apparatus has been brought into full ope- 
ration so deep as the 248 fathom level, or nearly 290 
fathoms from the surface. The ascent heretofore 
was by climbing ladders, and occupied the miner, 
after the fatigue of his day’s work, sixty minutes to 
accomplish; he now does the same distance in 24 
minutes, and the only exertion is to step from one 
platform to another on the same level, from one re- 
ciprocating rod to another, at every 12 feet of the 
ascent, or about 150 times. ‘The miners at Tresa- 
vean have expressed their approbation of the ma- 
chine, and their thankfulness to the society, in un- 
qualified terms, for the part it has performed in this 
important work; they and others will doubtless 
long remember with gratitude the names of Charles 
Fox, G. C. Fox, Lady Basset, Sir C. Lemon, R. W. 
Fox, J. H. Tremayne, Rev. C. Rogers, and Rev. D. 
Rodd, the principal contributors to the premiums 
offered, of Mr. Loam, the inventor, and of the spirit- 
ed proprietors and managers of the Tresavean mine. 
— Lit, Gazette. 

FRANCE, 

E.ectiox.—The vacancy in the Academy occa- 
sioned by the death of Cortot, is filled by the election 
of M. Duret, the sculptor. Lemaire, Jouffroi, and 
Baggi were also nominated; but the preference fell 
upon Duret.—Art Union. 


CHALK-BEARING Potyprs.—™M. Decaisne, an emi- 
nent French botanist, has lately come to the concla- 
sion that certain marino productions supposed to be 
animals, and called by naturalists “ chalk-bearing 
polypes,” are, in reality, seaeweeds. ‘This view has 
been microscopically and chemically confirmed by 
M. Payen, who, in comparing the supposed animals, 
Corallina officinalis and Halymeda officinalis, with 
the true vegetables, Chara hispida, vulgaris, and 
translucens, observed, that the mineral secretions 
agreed in their situation, and in proportion dependent 
on the powers of these living beings; and discovered 
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in the tissue of the coralline, when freed from 
mineral matter, a composition similar to cellulose, 
the principal constituent of vegetable membrane. 
After having dissolved from the coralline the mineral 
matter, by dilute hydrochloric acid, and then got rid 
of the excess of acid by ammonia, the whole, after 
being well washed in water, was placed between 
glasses and submitted to the microscope. On the 
addition of tincture of iodine and sulphuric acid, the 
usual results were afforded which are characteristic 
of vegetable tissucs, and even granules of starch 
were shown to exist by the former re-agent, proving, 
without doubt, that the corallines above named are 
not polypes, but algm, and that they belong therefore 
to the vegetable instead of the animal kingdom,— 
Edinburgh Journal. 


GERMANY. 

German Monuments.—The rage for monuments, 
in Germany, seems to grow by what it feeds on. In 
Darmstadt alone three are announced as in progress, 
to landgraves, or grand dukes of that petty sove- 
reignty, none of whom are of any historical note, 
but who, nevertheless, serve to teed the reigning 
fancy of the day.—A medal has been struck to 
commemorate the opening of the railroad between 
Cologne and Aix; having on one side a bust of King 
Leopold, and on the other the allegorical figures of 
Prussia, Belgium, and France, with the legend, 
“War has parted, and peace united them.” In the 
background are seen the Cathedrals of Antwerp and 
Cologne.—Atheneum. 


Cotocnr Arcuitects —By strange accident, a 
discovery has been lately made of the original archi- 
tects of Cologne Cathedral. It appears that the ac- 
count-books (Schreinbucher), from the foundation of 
the building, are still preserved at Arnsberg, where 
they have lately been examined by Dr. Fahne, who 
finds the following names of architects, and dates of 
their superintendence :— 

Heinrich Sunere, or Soynere, of Cologne (the first 
on the list) —12438.54. 

Gerard von Rile (the name of a village a little be. 
low Cologne, on the Rhine) —1254-95. 

Arnold—1295-1301. 

John, his Son—1301-30. 

Gerard, the second on the list, has been confound- 
ed with a certain Gerard of St. ‘Trond,a Belgian, for 
whom, of late, the credit of founding this magnificent 
edifice has been claimed by his countrymen—in 
error, as it now appears.— Ibid. 


AMERICA. 


Ancient Ruins.—A gentleman who has traversed 
a large portion of the Indian country of Northern 
Texas and the country lying between Santa Fé and 
the Pacific, states, that there are vestiges of ancient 
cities and ruined castles or temples on the Rio 
Puerco and on the Colorado of the West. He says, 
that on one of the branches of the Rio Puerco, a few 
days travel from Santa Fé, there is an immense pile 
of ruins that appear to belong to an ancient temple. 
Portions of the wall are still standing, consisting of 
huge blocks of limestone, regularly hewn, and laid 
in cement. The building occupies an extent of 
more than an acre. It is two or three stories high, 
has no roof, but contains many rooms, generally of 
a square form, without windows, and the lower 
rooms are so dark and gloomy that they resemble 
caverns rather than the apartments of an edifice 
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built for a human habitation. The stones are much 
worn by the rains, and indicate that the building has 
stood several hundred years. From his description 
we are induced to believe that it resembles the ruins 
of Palenque or Otulun. He says there are many 
similar ruins on the Colorado of the West, which 
empties into the Californian Sea. In one of the 
valleys of the Cordilleras traversed by this river, and 
about 400 miles from its mouth, there is a large 
temple still standing, its walls and spires presenting 
searecly any trace of dilapidation, and were it not 
for the want of a roof, it might still be rendered 
habitable. Near it, scattered alung the declivity of 
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a mountain, are the ruins of what must have been 


once a large city. The traces of a large aqueduct, 
part of which, is, however, in the solid rock, are still 
visible. Neither the Indians residing in the vicinity, 
nor the oldest Spanish settlers of the nearest settle- 
ments, can give any account of the origin of these 
buildings. ‘hey merely kuow that they have stood 
there from the earliest periods to which their tradi- 
tions extend. The antiquary who is desirous to trace 
the Aztic or Toltee races in their migrations from 
the northern regions of America, may find in these 
ancient edifices many subjects of curious specula- 
tion.— Texas Telegraph. 
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On the 14th, Jonn Ciaupivs Loupon, Esq., of Por- ; which the subjects are treated, and stamped with 


chester Terrace, Bayswater, in his 60th year. Few 
have exhibited greater diligence of study and more 
unwearied literary industry—particularly when it 
is considered under what grievous personal disabili- 
ties he labored during nearly the last twenty years 
—than did Mr. Loudon; and if his ability in his 
more strictly professional pursuits of landscape- 
gardening, horticulture, and botany, do not seem to 
recommend him for especial notice in our columns, 
he is entitled to it here for what he did in a differ. 
ent capacity. Without formally claiming for him 
the title of artist—at Icast not in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term—he must be allowed to have done 
very much, by his writings and publications, for 
the study of architecture—a taste for which he en- 
deavoured to render popular. Of what he so did, 
the influence must have been both extensive and 
beneficial, although, perhaps, mure of an indirect 
than direct nature; it being impossible to trace its 
course, or to ascertain to what extent it has been 
both of immediate and of remote serviceableness, 
His “ Encyclopedia of Cottage and Villa Architec- 
ture,”” was—or we may say, is—a deservedly popu- 
lar work—popular in its purpose and in the mode in 





popular approbation by the sale of two very large 
impressions. Not only does it contain a prodigious 
mass of information, but a great portion is entirely 
fresh, being immediately collected, for the first time, 
by means of personal observation and inquiry. 
Neither is that intormation confined to architec. 
ture alone, but embraces a variety of matters more 
or less immediately connected with it, including 
furniture, and all that relates to the refinements and 
the comforts of an “ English Home.” To this the 
“First Additional Supplement” was published in 
{842 ; but we must now, unhappily, consider it also 
the last. The “Suburban Gardener” is a companion 
work, though confined to villa residences in the vici- 
nity of towns. 

By these publications alone, Mr. Loudon would 
have rendered an important service to architecture, 
more especially as they inculcate sound principles ot 
taste generally; and that, in a familiar and intelli- 
gent manner, even in matters where utility was 
inainly to be considered. But he may further be 
remembered as the originator of architectural jour- 
nalism among us, for previously to the appearance 
of his “ Architectural Magazine” (which he com- 
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menced in 1834, svon after completing the Encyclo. | until he was satisfied with both the language and 


peedia,”) there was no periodical expressly devoted to 
architecture. ‘Though of itself this experiment was 
very successful, its success was not of a kind to 
warrant his carrying on the publication beyond its 
fifth volume, since it occupied time which he could 
very ill spare from other and more profitable en- 
gagements—among which was his great work, the 
“ Arboretum Britannicum.” He therefore gave up 
the Magazine, although reluctantly, yet the less so, 
as the field would not be left entirely empty, the 
“Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal” having 
been commenced about a twelvemonth previously. 

A full memoir of such a man as Mr. Loudon 
would no doubt form an interesting, certainly an 
instructive piece of biography, since he was indebted 
almost solely to his own perseverance and industry, 
for what he became and what he accomplished; yet 
whether there exist sufficient materials for one, we 
are unable to say, and can here merely state a few 
dates and facts. He was a native of Scotland, 
having been born in Lanarkshire, April 8, 1782, and 
was brought up in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
where his father was a respectable farmer; and his 
taste leading him to prefer landscape-gardening to 
the homelier pursuit of agriculture, he was educa- 
ted accordingly, and came to England in 1803 to 
practice in that profession. About five or six years 
afterwards, however, he took a farm in Oxfordshire; 
but, though it was not unprofitable as a concern, he 
did not continue init any great length of time. The 
greater part of the three years 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
were spent by him in Sweden, Russia and Poland, 
and in 18)9 he visited Italy. 

He visited France and Germany in 1828; and a 
year or two afterwards married a lady whose ac- 
quirements rendered her a most valuable literary 
assistant, while her unwearied and affectionate atten- 
tion rendered her invaluable as a companion anda 
wife. From that period the publications above men- 
tioned, and one or two others, fully occupied him to 
the autumn of 1842, when a pulmonary disorder 
manifested itself, and terminated fatally, after three 
months of severe suffering. He died at his house, 
Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, December 14, in his 
62d year.— Art Union. 


J. Wittam Norir, whose name is so well known 
to seamen, as the author of the Complete Epitome of 
Practical Navigation, and other useful productions, 
died lately, at his residence, Edinburgh, in his 71st 
year.—Lil. Gazette. 


M. Castuir Detaviene.—This distinguished poet 
and dramatic author died at Lyons, on the night of 
the 10th December, in the arms of his wife, and in 
the presence of his son, who is only in the tenth 
year of his age. He was on the way to Montpelier, 
for the re-establishment of his health, travelling by 
short stages. ‘The immediate cause of his being 
obliged to stop at Lyons on the 9th, was a violent 
sore throat. He went to bed immediately on his 
arrival, and never rose from it more. His wife was 
reading to him by the bedside when he breathed his 
last, without pain, and in the full possession -f his 
faculties. He had no idea that his death was so 
near. For many years he had been in delicate 
health, and his manner of composing his works 
contributed to increase it. He composed his works 
in declaimning them, and he thus corrected them 
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situation. He frequently left his room after such 
labours bathed in perspiration. M. Casimir Dela- 
vigne was born at Havre in 1794. As a private 
man he was universally esteemed. He was a mem- 
ber of the Académie Frangaise, and librarian at the 
palace of Fontainebleau. — 

His funeral took place at Paris with great pomp. 
The funeral car was followed to the church of St, 
Vincent-de-Paule, by the relations of the dead, sev. 
eral eminent literary men, and embers of literary, 
scientific, and professional bodies, many students and 
other persons, and a line of carriages, including two 
of the King’s and one of the Duke of Nemour’s. 
As M. Delavigne was an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, military honours were paid at the grave: 
and funeral orations were delivered over the tomb 
by Count de Montalivet, Intendant-General of the 
Civil List; M. Victor Hugo, in the name of the Aca. 
démie Francais; M. Frédéric Soulié, for the Com. 
mittee of Dramatic Authors; M. Tissot, formerly 
“ professeur” to the deceased; M. Samson, for the 
Theatre Francais; M. Léonard Chodsko, in the 
name of the Polish nation; and M. Boursy, Director 
of Indirect ‘Taxes, for the town of Havre, of which 
place the deceased was a native. Amongst the rest 
Mile. Rachel and Mile. Anais, accompanied the cor- 
tege. M. de Montalivet’s address was remarkable 
for promising, in the King’s name, protection to the 
orphan son of the deceased.—Spectator. 


The death of the amiable and talented Casimir 
Delavigne kas been followed by that of M. Wo tis, 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Parisian bar. 
Wollis was a man of wit, generosity, and good hu- 
mour, and will be long remembered and regretted by 
his brethren of the long robe. The artistic world 
of Paris has also lost one of its members in M. Gue, 
a skilful painter, to whom the theatres on the Bou- 
levards owe some of their most admired decorations. 
A bust of Casimir Delavigne is to be placed in the 
lobby of the Théatre Francgais.--Court Journal. 


MapamMe Catatina.—A letter from Rome, of the 
12th inst., announces the death of this celebrated 
singer, at her villa near Sinigaglia, (her birth-place, 
in the Roman States, but towards the Adriatic side,) 
at the age of 59. She made her debut in Venice, 
when but fifteen years old, and retired from the 
stage in 1831, after being its most brillant and cap- 
tivating ornament upwards of thirty years. She 
married M. Valebrique, a native of Burgundy, who 
long pre-deceased her, and by whom she had three 
children —we remember one of them, a little cherub, 
fancifully making its appearance from a pie at one 
of his charming mother’s entertainments, when she 
resided at Brompton. It is stated that Madame C. 
has left the immense fortune of above 330,0002. Her 
early education was received in the convent of Gu- 
bio, the site of the famous Eugubian tables, so im- 
portant in all investigation of Eutrurian antiquities 
and language.—Literary Gazette. 


Proressor Ruut, copper-plate engraver to the 
Emperor of Austria, died lately at Vienna, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age —Art Union. 

Kart Turopor Orrmer, the well known sculp- 
tor, at Berlin, at the age of forty-two. He was a 
native of Brunswick. His principal works are, the 
Theatre of Konigstadt, the Singing Academy at 
Berlin, and the Palace at Brunswick.—Jbid. 








